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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From July 26th, to August 25th, 181], 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


1811. |Barom. 


$6| 30.19 
27| 30.15 
28) 30.52 
29| 30.18 
30} 30.25 
31| 30.23 


-fug.1} 30.08 


Thermom.| Rain. |Weather. 
M. | Ne 

54 | 69 | ——J| Clear 

52 | 64 

50 | 65 

51 | 70 

52 | 72 

50 | 74 

50 | 70 

51 | 72 

52 | 74 | 0.01 | Showers 
54.170 | Clear 

54 | 68 

50 | 70 

51 | 65 

52 | 67 

50 | 63 | 0.02 | Showers 
50 | 68 | —— | Clear 

52 | 72 

51 | 66 

53 | 60 | 0.05 | Rain 

54 | 64 | 0.01 | Showers 
53 160 | 0.06 | Rain 

52 | 65 | 0.01 | Showers 
54 | 67 | Clear 

53 | 70 | 

53 | 60 | 0.11 | Rain 

51 | 62 | 0.15 

50 |} 65 | —— | Clear 

54 | 66 

46 | 68 

50 | 65 | Q.08 | Rain 

58 | 60 | 0.7] 


Quantity of Rain,..... 1.21 


~~ Water at Leith, 
or Sept. 1811. 


Su. 110 ly 
M. 2 
Tu. 3 2 2 48 
w. 43 93 31 
Th. 3 4 lt 
Fr. 6) 4 4 54 
Sa. 75 5 36 
Su. 85 6 2 
M. 96 7 16 
Tu. 10) 7 § 24 
W. 11,9 9 52 
Th. 12110 2911 6 
Fr. 13/11 36— — 
Sa 1440 20 26 
Su. 15} 0 45] 1 4 
M. 16/1 21)1 37 
fu. 17) 1 53)2 9 
W. 181 2 242 39 
Th. 192 55/3 lt 
F. 203 263 41 
Sa. 2113 57,4 13 
Su. 22) 4 50 
M. 2315 95 31 
Tu. 2415 53)6 20 
W. 2516 51/7 2% 
Th. 268 78 48 
F. 27,9 3410 17 
Sa. 28)10 5311 29 
Su. 2911 58— — 
M. 300 25,0 52 


MOON’S PHASES 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 
Apparent time at Edinburg. 

D. M. H. 
Full Moon 2210 even, 
LastQuart. 9 23 4 aftern. 
New Moonl7 39 6 even. 
First Quart. 25 27 Saftert. 


Sept. 23. Sun enters Libra, 6 m. past 11 evening. 


— Autumnal equinox. 


29. Michaehmas. 


Days Morn] Even. 
| 
July 
Ol OC 
3| 29.8 
4| 29.8 
6| 29.7 
7| 29.71 
29.72 
9| 29.51 
10| 30. 
11| 30.2 
12} 30.2 
13| 30. 
30.3 
~ 
19} 29.8 
29.6 
22| 30.14 
23) 30.1 
24| 29,82 | 
25| 29.75 | 
| 
a 
| 
| | 
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Description of Durie House. 


URIE House, the elegant seat 

of George Christie, Esq. is 
eituated in the parish of Scoonie, and 
county of Fife; at the distance of 
about half'a mile from the Frith of 
Forth, over which it commands ex- 
tensive and delightful prespects. 
This place belonged formerly to the 
Gibsons of Durie, a family which 
produced several characters of great 
distinction, particularly in legal de- 
artments. One of them was Lord 
egister, another held the office of 
Lord of Session. The laird of Du- 
rie is a leading personage in that 
curious and amusing record, the 
Chronicle of Fife. * Some time ago, 
the estate passed into the hands of 
the family of Christie. It engross- 
es about three fifths of the entire 
rental of the parish of Scoonie. 


* The Chronicle of Fife, or Diary of John 
Lamont of Newton. dito, Congtable and 
Co. 1810. 


The river Leven, which elsewhere 
yields only trout, in passing through 
it, affords a fishery of salmon, which 
yields considerable profits to the 
proprietor. The estate contains 
also large and valuable seams of ceal, 
the produce of one of which was 
conceived to be of such superior 
quality, that it was imported by the 
Dutch, in preference to any other. 


Address of the Preses of the Free- 
holders, to the Member of Par- 
liament for the County of Had: 
dington, 26th May, 1741. 


TQ TUE EDITOR. 
Sur, 
W HEN looking over the Cale- 


donian Mercury for 1741, 
a few days ago, my attention was 
excited by the following address, 
made by the Preses of the Free, 


-holders of the county of Hadding- 


ton, to Lord Charles Hay, upon his 
being elected Member for that 
county. 
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county. Thinking that your read- 


ers may be gratitied by a sight of 


that address, espe cially as the sen- 
timents of the treeholders of Had- 
dingtonshire concerning the various 
practices then agiti ted, are therein 
tully explained, have transeribed 
the address, and herewith send a 
copy 
N. 
there were mdccod objec- 
trons made to him as a candidate, 
but the meeting, trom the kuow- 
ledge they had of principles, 
lod such a regard personally to 
him, and the famiy of which he was 
descended, that they willingly em- 
hraced this opportunity ot domg 
tim all the honour they were ca- 
pauble ot, being perfectly convinced 
chat he would at all times steadily 
adhere to the true interest ef his 
country, and shew a2 prope c and due 
regay d to the sentiments of his con- 
stituents, 

‘That at this time he judged it his 
duty to mention a few things, whtich 
had been formerly under the del- 
beration of the trecholders, most of 
which had been recommended to 
their late representative, for whom 
they also had the greatest regard, 
ane of whom he hoped to have he 
approbation of the meeting. 

And inthe Ist place, Did recom- 
mend to his Lordship, to endeavour 
to prevent standing armies in time of 
peace, further than what appears 
necessary tor the defence and secu- 
rity of tie nation. 

To use his endeavours to 
bring the duration of Parkaments, 
it not to their ancient usage, at 
least to last no longer than three 
years, to which they were limited at 
the late glorious rey ‘olution. Expe- 
rience having shewn, that the pos- 
session of the ministry for a long 
time by the same person, the hav- 
ing the distribution of all rewards, 
and symetines the inflicting of pus 
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nishments for opinions in motte ry 
pariiamentary, have the ereates: 
fluence and tendency to itvollers 
and promote corruption, and alinos; 
a total degeneracy of manners, 
which cannot but continne te pro- 
duce the worst effects, upon the in- 
terest and liberties of the nation. 
3d. That he took occasion to 
mention to his Lordship, their dislike 
with the unparhamentary method, 
of granting vast sums of money, net 
for. special purposes cognosced 
and determined in parliament, Which 
they took to be verv dangerous ty 
the constitution, and what may | 
extended by one stroke, to the de- 
struction of’ all liberty and proper- 
tv; and, recommended to hii to 
pose all such proceedings. 
ith. He recommended to 
Lordship, to give perlicmar atten 
tion to any complaint which may be 
nade as to the encroachment on 
the freedom of elections, particular. 
ly in @ city under the very eye of 
the law. Such proceedings, if to- 
lerated, being to make a mere farce 
of the election of al! members to 
serve In parliament, and which, it 
past over with impunity, must giick- 
ly become a ruining practice, to the 
annthilating all freedot nan trons. 
Sth. He did recommend to Ins 
Lordship, to endeavour to procure 
laws for better reguk iting ctections 
of members of parliamen t, and s 
cuing them against bribery, cor- 
ruption, and all undue influence. 
Gth. That as we are enzaged in a 
just and necessary war, he took oc- 
casion to recommend to bis Lera- 
ship, cheerfully to concur in prant- 
ing to his Majesty, all such supplit 
us Thay conduce to support the I orn 
our and dignity of the crown, and 
the honour and commerce of the 
nations; and to quire carefully in- 
to the disposal ot the great sums 
that have been on for suppert- 
ing the said war. 
The meeting approved ef whey 
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the Preses had said in their name, 
and the foregoing minute was read 


over in their heaving, and approved 
oh 


Reply to the Query concerning the 
hy of Denmart. 
YO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
£ your Correspondent Quesitor, 
will take the trouble to peruse 
‘he following lines, [am persuaded 
that all his doubts with respect to 
the ceography of Demuark will be 
at on end. 

it is evident that Scandinavia 
comprchended the modern Norway, 
Swedea, and Denmark, and as evi- 
dent, that Jutland, the ancient ha- 
hitation of the Cimbri, was inclad- 
ancient Germany ; but it must 
be remembered that Jutland, though 
now a part of the Danish dominions, 
is not part of Denmark Proper, 
which only consists of the isiands 
Rugen, Vunen, Alsen, Funeren, 
Bornholm; hienee it is clear 
Scandinavia (properly speak- 
Comprehended Demnark Pro- 
ver, Norway, and Sweden.—! hope 
Mr Editor, that this will satisfy 
vour Correspondent for the present, 
and beg leave to inform hind that if’ 
he has any more doubts with respect 
fo ancient geography, will endea- 
your, if possible, to clear them to 
dim through the medium of your 
miscellany. 

I lately saw an astronomical query 
nvour Magazine, which, it 1 could 
suswer, would greatly please me, as 
think the best method of imprev- 
Ourselves, is, DY 
our information to others. I there- 
ore hope that some person more 
‘killed in that department of know- 
‘edge, will not allow your inquirer to 
semain long in the dark. 

Lam, Sir, your very humble 
servant, SILENUS. 
Glaszow, 


aug. 8. 1811, 5) 
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remarkable in this 
department having occurred 
duving the month, Timay be excus- 
ed for occupying the usual spece 
with an account of a visit which i 
latcly had au oppertunity of making 


to the frequented is’and of 
May in the entrance ef the Frith of 
Forth ; subjoining to a short view of 


its patural history, some remerhs oie 
the present state of the island and! 
its licht- house. 

MAY ISLAND. 


vr 


ye sailed from: Newhaven on the 
evening of the 4th of August, and 
before four o'clock next 
were off the May. ceal-fire on 
the tewer was burning ; and the 
progress Qi day gave the flames a pe- 
culiarly cusmalappearance. We jand. 
ed, just as the sun shot up majest:- 
cally from the bosom: of the occu, 
While not a single cloud obscured 
the eastern horizon. ‘The flames 
trom the light-tower scemed almost 
lustantapeously extinguished. The 
landing-place ison the east side ot 
the iskind, where there is a pretty 
good matural harbour, capable how- 
ever or grcat improvement. We 
found here two Newhaven pilots, 
with a vawl, on the look-out tor fo- 
reign vessels, 

‘he island is about a mile long, 
and three-fourths of a mile broad, 
[tisa poudicle of Scotstarvet estate, 
and now belongs, together with the 
rivht of levying a tunaage for main- 
taining the Lett (originally granted 
by Charles i. to the Laird of Barns 
tu lis Grace the Dele of Portland, 
in right of Ins wite. “Phe eastern 
side is low, sloping to the sea ; while 
the west side rises to a considerable 
height, and presents lofty rocks to 
the waves. In walking across the 
icland, rabbits sprung on every side 
ot us. We were carly enough to 
find the thousands of kiltiwakes and 
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culls which haunt the rocks on the 
west side, still at roost in the face 
ot the precipices: when disturbed, 
they appeared quite innumerable, 
and made a most querulous noise. 
Dunter-geese,or eider ducks, breed on 
the exst or low side in considerable 
numbers. 

The island, as far as I had an op- 
portunity of examining it, 1s com- 
posed of greenstone, having gene- 
raily a tendency to the columnar 
structure. The tops of irregular 
columns appear in many places 
through the grass, and on tle west 
sije they are tully exposed by the 
sea. A vein or fissure traverses the 
island from cust to west. The up- 
per and open part of this fissure 
torms it long fresh water pool, more 
considerable size than might be 
expected on so small an island. 
Uhis small lake, as we were after- 
wards told, 1s the resort, during the 
severe Weather of winter, of a great 
varicty of the duck tribe. The 
lower part ot the vein consists of 
tragments of sandstone and other 
racks, strongly cemented together. 

The island is in general covered 
with good pasture, the soil, from the 
dccomposition of the greenstone, be- 
ingrich. About threescore sheep are 
yearly fattened in it. Near the har- 
bour there are some smal! inclo- 
sures where bear, turnips, and pota- 
toes, are cultivated by the light- 
house people. Two horses are 
maintained tor the service of the 
heht-house, and the keeper has al- 
wars a milch cow. Besides the 
small lake above-mentioned, there 
are several springs affording good 
water. 

We did not observe any very un- 
common plants. Lagusticum Scoti- 
cum (the Imperatoria affinis of Sir 
Robert Sibbald) is frequent near 
the sea; and Sedum Anglicum co- 
vers the dry rocks in the middl 
of the island, The true Agrostis 
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stolonifera of Linnzus grows on the 
banks of the little lake. 

We observed the entrance to a 
cave, and a lofty stack or insulated 
upright mass of rock ; both of which, 
we were told, are accessible at the 
lowest ebb of the tide: but we could 
not now reach them. 

The May was formerly inhabited 
by several families, engaged in the 
white fishery. At present the only 
inhabitants are three men and a 
woman, al] connected with the light- 
house. The ruins of a small chapel, 
called St Adrian’s, still remain ; and 
there are likewise the vestiges of 2 
church-yard. 

The whole isiand is let, we be- 
lieve for about L.25, to the farmer 
of the ship-tonnage and contractor 
for the hght. It seems to be so 
well stocked as a warren, that we 
should not have thought this an ex- 
travagant valuation of the rabbit 
skins. 

We visited the light-house, and 
found the keeper and his assistants 
on foot by a little past five in the 
morning. This eerliest pharos ot 
Scotland consists of a square tower, 
50 or 60 feet high. The original 
building, we are told by Sir R. Sib- 
bald, was erected in 1635, and was 
40 feet high. The present one ap- 
pears to have been built during the 
protectorate of Cromwell, the date 
1656 being inscribed over the door. 
We ascended, by a miserable stair, 
to the top, which is laid with flag- 
stones. Sieve a large square grate 
is placed, wherein, (as the sagacious 
Knight just quoted, expresses It, 
in his history of Fite), “ there burns, 
“ all the year around, in the night- 
“time, a fire of coals, for a light, 
“ to show light to the ships coming 
“ out of the Forthand Tay,’ &¢.— 
About a ton of coals is here burnt 
every night. The fire is lighted, 
about sunset, by means of live coa'> 
placed above ; and it requires mend- 


ing every half hour: three attendants 
are 
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are therefore indispensable to the 
keeping up of this light. Indeed, 
in strong gales the fire must be fed 
every twenty minutes; and during 
a long winter’s night ot high wind, 
more than three tons of coals are 
sometimes consumed! such 
occasions it must often be a difficult 
and even dangerous operation to 
throw on the fuel. The wind- 
ward side, in such cases, never 
kindles ; the keeper, with impunity, 
laying hold of the windward ribs of 
the grate to steady himself. The 
coals employed are of the best qua- 
lity, being from Wemyss colliéry, 
and they are piled in the coal-shed 
m large square masses that would 
call forth the admiration of a Lon- 
doner. Above 400 tons were at this 
time laid in against the winter and 
spring months, when the island is of 
difficult access to a loadedsloop. The 
coals are raised to the top of the 
tower ina tub, by a clumsy sort of 
apparatus, 

bp the year 1791, a very melan- 
choly occurrence took place at this 
light-house. * The soni by 
name George Anderson, together 
with his wife and five children, were 
discovered in the morning lying 
suffocated in their beds ; and an in- 
fant which still survived was found 
sucking the breast of its lifeless mo- 
ther. The cinders, it would appear, 
had been allowed to accumulate 
around the tower for ten years pre- 
ceding; and having accidentally 
caught fire, a stream of carbonic 
acid gas had penetrated to the apart- 
ment of the unfortunate sufferers. 

Miss Scott, now Duchess of Port- 
land, immediately took charge of 
the helpless orphan, 

_ While it is granted that the May 
light is probably one of the best 
kept coal-lights in Great Britain, it 
May perhaps with some reason be 
alledged that a coal light is here ob- 
/*ctlonable merely as such. It must 
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of necessity be an uncertain and va- 
riable light ; and in gales, the wind- 
ward side, as we have seen, must be 
partially darkened. But turther, on 
the neighbouring coasts there are 
several lime-kilns, which at particu- 
lar times are not distinguishable 
trom coal fires. Even the Leith 
and London smacks, with all their 
experience of the navigation of the 
mouth of the Frith, are very un- 
willing to risk their satety on dis- 
tingtishing the May light, and ge- 
nerally keep to sea till break of day. 
It cannot yet be forgotten that in 
the course of one night in January 
last, when there was no storm, two 
fine frigates, the Pallas and Nymph, 
unfortunately mistook glowing 
lime-kiln near Dunbar for the May 
light, and were both totally wreck- 
ed; and that these frigates were 
not sailing in company, but that 
each was ignorant of the other's 
fute. 

After such distressing expericnce 
of the insufficiency of this light for 
its intended purpose, 1 was sur- 
prised to find that no effectual steps 
had this summer been taken towards 
improving jt. It should certainly be 
forthwith placed in the hands of the 
Commissioners for Northern Lights, 
with a view to its being new mode: - 
Jed, and to avoid the evil of the tas 
on shipping being farticd out merch 
under the burden of supporting the 
light, which last is apt thus to be 
come a secondary object, and be 
trusted by the tarmer er tircly to in 
ferior servants: Otherwise, the Ne 
ble Proprietor should take his lessee 
bound to erect a suitable light- 
house, and maintain & permanent 
and uniform light by means of the 
modern improvement of lamps and 
reflectors. To difference such nes 
light from those in the neighbour- 
hood, it might be usetul to have 
two lanterns; one on «# low buile- 
ing, containing three or four lamp-. 
and another at the height of 
feet, containing nine er trelye. A 
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Velt-house of this construction 
stamls on the Skerries, in the mouth 
of the Pentland Frith. It may be 
remarked that such an oil-light 

vould be kept up at considerably less 
expence than a coal-fire ; and the 
present revenue must be amply sul- 
ficient to antherize the outlay ne- 
cessary tor the erection of a new 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufaciures, &. 


a Lite, Notes, anda View of the 
Stote Philosophy. 

Mr J. P. Malcolm, F. S.A. wilt 
shortly pablish a collection ot Mis. 
cellancous Ancedotes, illustrative os 
the Manners and Customs of Eu. 
rope, in an octavo volume. 

The very ingenious Lectures on 
Engraving, written by the date My 


by building. Scottish vessels pay three Meadows, and delivered at the Sur- 
i i halfpence per toa; and foreign ves- rey Institution, will shortly be pub- 
4 ‘% sels, (including under this deno- lished tor the benefit of his widow. 
i a mination all Felis vessels, which The Plays of James Shirley, now 
were foreign in the 17th century), first collected, with oce: sional notes, 
three-pence per ton. e can state, and a critical and biographical Me. 
a ty | on the authority of a gentleman oir of the Author, are printing ia 
Uf 5 who was one of the factors for the six octavo volumes. 
present Duke of Pordand in 1802, 
that this tax on the shipping was let Memoirs of the Progress of Menn- 
in fer L. 1500*: and as the factures, Chemist) sy Science, end 
lessee had not only to support the ‘the Fine Arts. 
light, but to detray the expence of 
AR OSMOND of Piccadilly. 
ia collecting the tax, the total amount 
has adopted a plan of bru: 
1) of the revenue, (we add on the same 
ing oats tur the fod of horses. Ir 
authority), was probably not less 
is ascertained from experience 
bie a. i than L. 3000. It is well known that 
feeding horses with oats ina bruis- 
the trade of the Frith has greatly in- anne 
ereased within the last ten years: 


bruised are equal in putriment te 
eight bushels whole; he recom- 
mends, therefore, that horse terage 
be composed of 35lb. of bruised 


supposing it to have increased a 
third, it would thus appear that the 
present revenue does not fall short 


ot 


ot ae ) a re N. 
Th ) Oates and 7TIb. of hay chaff, with soine 
A beans split, as occasion may require, 
August making together 42Ib. food. He 
charges 2s. 6d. for bruising the oats, 
Literary Intelligence, Fuglish and’ while he adds one- eighth to their 
Foreign. value. This practise is so rational 
4 
‘serve nuion and pa- 
R RING has in the press a deserves attenti 
| ronage. 
Treatise on the Gout, con Mr J. A. Stumpff, of Great Port 
taining the Opintons of the most land-strect. Marylebone, just 
“completed his scientific improve 
a sicians on that Disease, with obset- cents of the Pedal Harp, by which 
vations oon the Merdcuale 
a brilliancy of tone is) proc luced 
fae 
| hitherto unequalled, By an impor: 
pecthumous wovk of the late tant alteration in the “mechanics! 
eed, being anew translation trom patent 
\ ble to derangement than the | 
the Greek of the Meditations of Harp of E rd, of which it pro ane 
Mareus Aurelius Antoninus; with p ot “rar 


to be an improvement. 


* edition of Subbela’s 
ef Fife, p. 10}, 


bi:stery 


Account of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
State of 


Account of the present 
Moldavia and Wallachia. 
rom Campenhausen’s  Pravels 
through several 
the Russian 
pave SiO.) 

(ONSTANTINOPLE prescribes 
the fashions for Jassy, as Lon- 
den and Paris do for the country 
towns of Enatand and France. Yel- 
_ was the favourite colour of the 
Sultanas, and was generally adept- 
ed 1 by the temales of Jassy when I 
was there. Lone pines of cherry 

wood had suceee ded those of jessa 
mune at Constantinople, and the 
Bovards consequent) vy made use ot 
no other kind. ‘he servants who 
stand behind the open carriages 
carry a number of pipes tor the use 
of ther master, and this isan exclu- 
sive priviege of the Boyards, who 
never go on foot, and are to the fall 
as indo! Turks. The wo- 
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lent as the 
men would be much more beauuful 
if ev were hot quite So cory ent, 
but this is considered such a benuty, 
that a woman once apologized to 
me for the slenderness of her daugh- 
“but that defect will 
soon be remedied,’ she said, “ at 
Vvesent it is ashame to see her, for 
tHe isas straight and as thin asa 
reed.” The “singularity of their 
dross and manners renders handsome 
Woon captivating, but makes the 
appear ridiculaus. On seeing 
the women in. their reclining pos- 
ture, ina reom which was not well 
hotited, T have been ter ipted to be- 
lieve that they were a number of 
Pelisses that had been left on the 


I wos onee ata ball 
whiel; 


rs waist; 


in Jassy, at 
vaw a number of Greek, 
Wallachian, and Tur- 
dences executed they seemed 
have no other aim or object 
to isiire voluptuous ideas. 
ihe musie is sunple, and even mon- 
ous as to the Turkish dances, 
the allegories which they present 
Auzust i. 
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are by no means equivocal; they 
are little better than the pictures ot 
Aretin pot in action; facet it 
would be extroordinory if the Turke 
had any @elierev in their fictions as 
they have so little in their enjoy- 
ments, 

Nothing can equal the number 
of palaces in Bucharest and Jassy, 
if it be not that of the churehes and 
convents. All the princes and moni- 
ed men have had the vanity to build 
palaces to perpetuate their memory, 
and have not forgotten to adorn the 
walls with their portraits, and with 
those of the diferent persons of 
their family. 

The people, in general, are of the 
Greek religion, and their piety de- 
generates to the grossest superstl- 
tion. ‘They believe in the existence 
of sorcerers, magic, 5 
they believe that there are people 
who have the power of aflieting 
their enemies with sickness, or with 
ering a tree by a single look: > this 
idea of the intluence of a malevo- 
lent look, exists throughout the 
whole of the Levant. ‘The Turks 
hang ostrich eggs on their kiosks, 
to Givert the inauspicious look, 
and the Wallachians hang a clove 
of garlic about their children’s 
necks for the same purpose. Cre- 
dulity isin all parts of the world the 
child of ignorance 5 but the most 
lamentable superstition here, is that 
of the famous Vampires; so well 
known to Don Calmet. It is a pro- 
ductive mine, which the priests 
work with considerable industry ; 
but I shall net enter into the details 
of their conduct, out of respect for 
the religion which they dishonour. 
The women of the lower classes of 
society have a melancholy dejected 
air, and seem to regret that they 
are condemned to give birth to vic- 
tims who are devoted to misfortune. 
The siniling animated countenances 
of the children, forms a singular 
contrast with this gloomy ——e: 
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and undefined melancholy. Their 
parents ornament their heads wiih 
all the pieces of money which they 
are possessed of, and this is the rea- 
son why all the coins to be met 
with in this country have holes in 
them. The young girls are extreme- 
ly animated, are passionately fond 


of dancing, and love to adorn them- 


selves with flowers. Their mothers 
watch them with unremitted vig 
jance, for it would be an everlasting 
blemish on them, if their husbands, 
not finding them possessed of proofs 
of their chastity on the bridal night, 
were to send them back to their 
families. 

When once they are married, 
neither the mothers nor the daugh- 
ters seem to attach much impor- 
tance to conjugal fidelity. 

The gipsies of Moldavia are look- 
ed upon with contempt, and are 
treated with the greatest severity. 
Their usual food consists of a small 

ortion of mamaliga and salt fish, 
half rotten, or thrown into the 
street as unfit for use. Covered 
with rags and baretoot, they wander 
about and sleep under miserable 
tents, mostly in the outskirts of 
towns and ean. Such of them 
as commit the slightest crime are 
beaten on the soles of the feet until 
the toe-nails drop off. Still the gi 
sies do not emigrate from Moldavia, 
because they enjoy here the miser- 
uble privilege of having the bells 
rung at their funerals. This is a 
privilege of which they cannot be 
deprived under any pretext. They 
are the only blacksmiths, farriers, 
coppersmiths, and horse dealers in 
Moldavia. 

The Wallachians, with the excep- 
tion of those who inhabit the moun- 
tains, are of a weak constitution, 
and seldom live to a very odvanced 
uge. Their weakness may probably 
arise from their mode of dwelling 
in subterraneous huts, in order to 
be ines exposed te the eve of plun- 
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der; it may also be caused by the 
abuse of pleasures, to which they 
addict themselves at an eariy age, 
and by the frequency of venereal 
diseases, which they do not know 
how to treat. ‘Tyranny renders 
them distrustful, timid, and abject ; 
the pertidy, injustice, and oppression 
of which they are constantly the 
victims, render it necessary for 
them to have recourse in their turn 
to dissimulation and dishonesty ; in 
aword they ap;ear to be as mucl: 
deserving of pity as of blame. 
Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, is 
situated on an eminence which is 
surrounded by still higher hills; it 
is watered by the Bachlin, an insig- 
nificant stream, whose waters are 
muddy, as the inhabitants have ta- 
ken no pains to clean its bed, or to 
drain the marshes which surround 
the town. The wall round the town 
was built by the hospodar Radul. 
The city was taken by the Poles 
under the command of Sobiesky in 
the year 1686. Peter the great got 
possession of it in 1711; the 
trian huzzars, under the command 
of the hospodar Michael Rakowitza, 
made themselves masters of it i 
1717;  Field-marshal Romanzow 
conquered it in 1769; the Austrian 
general Spleny, in the spring 0! 
1787, and the Russian general count 
Soltikov, took possession of it in 
the autumn of the same year. The 
monastery of Golia, aad several 0! 
the principal buildings in this city, 
were destroyed by an earthquake 1” 
the year 1739; and a dreadful fire 
which broke out in 1753 consumed 
the newly built houses, together 
with a great part of the city. Im) 
self felt a shock of an earthquake 
in the year 1790, which threw down 
several chimnies, and occasioned 
openings in the earth; which, 1! 
some places, were between two and 
three feet wide. Jassy contains 
6000 houses, fourteen palaces 0! 
the nobility, four convents, — 
three 
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tiree churches and chaples, and 
about 15,500 inhabitants. 

According to the surveys made 
by the Rassians in 1790, the num- 
ber of the inhabitants amounted on- 
iv to 14,963, but soon atter, consid- 
erable numbers who had fled te 
avoid the fury of the Turks, were 
encouraged to return by the suc- 
cesses of the Russians. 

The Moldavian merchants fre- 
quent the fairs of Leipsic and Bres- 
jaw in Germany, and ‘the different 
tairs of Poland and Russia, particu- 
larly that of Neschin. 

Their trade consists principally 
of silk stuffs of Turkish manufacture, 
embroidery, Morocco leather, wine, 
wax, honey, skins, fruit, particular- 
ty plumbs, which are of a very su- 
perier quality, oxen, sheep, tallow, 
tobacco pipes, canvas, (in Moldavia 
Tochetaré), and various toys made 
of Taxus beccata. ‘Their wines are 
rent chiefly to Transylvania, Po- 
land, and Russia; that which ps 
grown at Odobechty is much es- 
teemed. 

Russia likewise consumes great 
part of their excellent wormwood 
wine. The spann, which is somewhat 
less than a barrel, costs about two 
Shillings English, From ten to 
twelve thousand spanns are export- 
ed every year to Russia, where it 
called “ Monastirskoye vino.” 
The wines which are grown in the 
neighbourhood of Jassy are weak, 
and do not keep longer than a year. 
The sale of tubes tor tobacco-pipes 
's an important branch of commerce 
tn Moldavia, and briags in about 
1600 pounds sterling annually. 
mense droves of horned cattle are 
Sent to Russia and Hungary. 1 
have myself’ collected these details 
irom the custom-house registers. 

Moldavia and Wallachia lie be- 
tween the 41 and 47 degress of lati- 
tude, and the 44° and 49° of longi- 
tude. The Sireth divides these two 
Prikcipalities trom north-west to 
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north-east. Moldavia is 250 versts 
in length, and 244 in breadth. The 
Pruth, which is the Hyerasos of the 
ancients, divides the principality of 
Moldavia into two nearly equal 
parts, from north-west to south-east, 
and empties itself’ into the Danube. 
The upper part of the country is 
called Sus, and lower part Sos ; and 
these two parts are divided into fif- 
teen zenuths or districts: which, 
together with the Raya of Khotin, 

contain about SO0,000 mbhabitants. 
The ecclesiastical government of 
this country consists of the metro- 
politan of Jassy, who, together with 
the bishops ot Husch and Ramna 
constitutes the consistory. Each 
priest is obliged te pay tour pieces, 
called Byr-Krus, and sixteen Parahs, 
or about eight shillings and six- 
pence yearly, to the metropolitan 
chureh. ‘This tribute is called * Ar- 
gento di Divotiun.’ In law suits 
the causes are pleaded by the par- 
ties themselves, and are decided by 
the metropolitan. If the point be 
dubious, the six Greek books of the 
Armenopolus are consulted. A tol- 
erably accurate idea of the learning 
of the Moldavia priests may be 
formed from the fact, that they re- 
baptised a Calvinist, believing him 
to be a heathen. During the last 
war, the bishop of Catharinoslav 
had several elementary bouks of the 
Normal schools in Russia, translat- 
ed into Moldavian, and distributed 
them amongst the priests and pub- 
lic schools. The abovementioned 
work of the Armenopolus is mere- 
ly an abridgment of the Laws of the 
Greek Emperors, and is sanctioned 
by the Divan as the legal code or 
Moldavia. ‘The Divan was original- 
ly composed of twelve members, 
exclusive of the Hospodar, but for 
some time it has consisted only of 
five persons, viz. the Logofeth or 
chancellor, whose salary is 1000 kas, 
or about twelve hundred pounds 
sterling a year; the Hettman of 
hischenay 
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Kischenaw or court-marshal, who 
receives about three hundred and 
sixty pounds sterling a vear; the 
Dwornick di Sus and the Dwornick 
di Sos, or governors of Upper and 
Lower Moldavia, each of whom re- 
ceive about three hundred and 
twelve pounds sterling annually. 
The climate of Moldavia, with 
the exception of that of Jassy, is 
nuld and healthy. Several persons 
assured me that the diseases here 
are nearly the same as those which 
prevail at Venice. Bilious and in- 
flanunatory fevers are the 
diseuses in Tertian ague 
prevail from Julv to September; 
and bilious ‘and indlammation 
of the breast are very fatal in 
autumn. Peravian bark, provided 
it be preceded by a strevgz emetic, 
is found to be of considerable ser- 
sice here; but if the emetic be 
omited, bark only serves to render 
the disease virulent. The ex- 
halations from the marshes round 
Jassv, and the high imountains, 
which 
air, are the pra cipal causes of the 
nhealthiness of that city. Thunder 
storms are truly dreadful here. ‘Phe 
west wind, which blows with con- 
siderable violence, is always accome 
panicd by heavy rain. Reaumuyr’s 
thermometer frequently rises to 
twenty-nve, and sometimes to twen- 


ty-eight degrees in the month of 


May. Cherries are already ripe in 
this month: and apricots, peaches, 
melons, pears, and ap ples, ripen 
towards the latter end of June or 
beginning of, July. 

The mountains in — la area 
mountains m “Pransvivania, which 
the for merly called 
{Baby Gory ) or Wonen’s Moun- 
tains. The chain which traverses 
Moldavia and Wallachia is united 
with mount Caucasus, and its high- 
est sumnnt is called mount Elbrus, 
@D Irontiers ot Gee orgia and the 


unpede the tree current of 
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Cuban. The mountains in Moldayig 
are covered with a dark-green moss, 
and the exhbalations trem them arc 
impregnated with sulphur. the 
vallies one frequently meets with 
large tracts which are completely 
covered with saitpetre. On the 
Y5th of March 1790, I observed 
that the whele of the valley between 
Formos: and the Convents was cov- 
ered with this substance; during 
the night three violent shocks of ag 
earthquake were felt, and the 
lowme day the s saltpetre bad wholiy 
disappeared, gud the of the 
mountains, which the day before 
were clearly visible, were covered 
with dusky vapours. The soil at the 
ioot of the mountains is an ochreous 
clav, and the weters of the lakes 
contein vitriol; bat at Straka, about 
45 versts trom Jdassyv, the water ts 
mnpregnated with sulphur. 
Mustapha the Second was well 
aware that edemin: rgnorance, 
and superstition are the surest sup- 
ports ord eapotism, and the cankers 
eof the moral character; he there- 
fore exerted all his efforts to create 
amongst the Moldavians, the artin- 
cial wants of voluptuousness, and 
he was riully aided in the 
ecution of his purpose, by the pa- 
triarchs, who had an equi al interest 
with him in destroving the mental 
cenergics of the Moldavians. it must 
be coniessed that their efforts have 
been attended with the most com- 
plete success, for every thing 
Moldavia breathes Asiatic indolence 
and luxury. The smallness ot the 
tribute which they pay to the Turks 
induces them to preter the govern- 
ment of Turkey to that of any ouher 
nation, which, trom regard to their 
real interests, would terce them to 
be industrious. They dislike the 
Russians, although they have beer 
treated by them with the grewtest 
lenity, and were always paid ready 
money tor the provisions which the 


Russian army consumed during, Its 
stuy 
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Moldavia. But their dread 
oF the Russian arms Is so great, that 
ihe word Moskal or Russian is sui- 
ficient to disperse an assembled 
troop of Moldavians, I have met 
with but few priests, and not more 
than balf a dozen noblemen in this 
country who had the smallest smat- 
tering of kuowledge, the former 
spoke Latin, and the latter bad 
The Greeks, who tirst be- 
canto establish themselves in this 
country, during the reign of Mauro 
Cordate the elder, have preserved 
their own dialect, which ts called 
the Roman language. Notwith- 
standing the most unwearied re- 
searches, | have been only able to 
discover a single manuscript in 


Moldavia, relative to the history ot 


the country. It was in the posses- 
sion of the Logateth, and contained 
the lives of the last ten hospodars, 
vid an account of the intrigues 
which had raised them to power or 
piunzed them in obscuritv. It is 
written the mest miserable man- 
wer, but is looked upon by the pos- 
sessor of it, asa literary treasure. 
There are no libraries here, and no 
books of any kind, with the excep- 
tion of a few Jegends and popular 
‘Lhe last hospodar of the ta- 
nuly of Mauro Cordate, who ied 
iuto Russia at the breaking out of 
the war, was possessed of a well 
chosen Lbrary of French authors, 
which he toek with hin to kno 
betherad. He was a well-informed 
man, and spoke French, Itai:an, and 
German w ith tolerable 4: uency; It 
is to him Lam indebted for most of 
the details which | now communi- 
cate to the public. 

The languege of the Moldavions 
Is amuxture ot Latin, Italian, Rus- 
Sian, and Sclavonian words. Most of 
the verbsandadverbsare derived from 
the Latin; the substantives and ad- 
jectives are chiefly taken from the 
Stalian and Sclavonian Janguages. 
{t contains words, however, wiich 


tales. 


are not to be found in any other 
language, viz. Powtea, what do you 
mean? what do you say? Lingur, 
a spoon ; Dorsto and ‘Aisto, the 
piece of wood which the water-car- 
riers carry on their shoulders, and 
trom which they suspend their buc- 
kets. ‘There are soine few German 
and Greek words in this language. 
The characters in which it is writ- 
ten are Sclavontan, and the middle 
or iast letter of the word is some- 
tines put over the word 
There are also some letters whose 
prouunciation is varied by having 
a stroke or dash over them, as is 
the ease in the Polish languave. 
isextremely dillicult pronounce 
Moldavian accerately, as the pro- 
bunchetion varies essanthy, and 
scems not to be eatablished “by ary 
rules; for mstance, some say Veni- 
koiseh, others Venunkots, some 
Pozzintel, others Pokkinoel Al! 
werds which are derived trom the 
Latin, change their HD into G, es 
Trahe, draw, is written Trage. 

The principal traits in the char- 
acter of the Moldavians are avarice, 
pride, and indolence. Theirmusicand 
dances have been minutely deserib- 
ed bs Sulzer, Carra, and ‘Pott, but 
the iast is not alwi ays to be depend- 

edon. ‘Eheir dress is that ot’ the 
13th and ttth centuries, and is a 
mixture of the Jewish, Chinese, 
and ‘Turkish costumes. From the 
Jews they have the calotte, or lea- 
ther cap, which, like the Jews, they 
never take otf The nobles have 
the exclusive privilege of letting 
their beards crow, and the common 
people wear mustachoes, in imita- 
tion of the TPurks and Chinese, trom 
whom they have also adopted the 
large breeches, and loose upper 
garment. Their physiognomy is a 
mixture of the abovementioned 
three people. In Jassy one is led 
to suppose that the Moldavians 
have no kind of occupation, for the 
colige-houses, iniis, and taverns are 
constantly 
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constantly full, young gipstes sing 
aud play there, and the days and 
nights seem to be wholly consecrat- 
ed to Bacchus and Venus. The 
Moldavians descend chiefly from 
the Meesians, Dardanians, and 
Thracians ; they bave several Scla- 
vonian customs; but neither these, 
nor the words of Sclavonian origin 
which are to be met with in their 
language, prove them to be of Scla- 
vouian descent. Several of the no- 
bles have the tolly of adopting the 
names of families which were cele- 
brated in the Greek empire, and 
have the still greater folly of assert- 
tng, that they are Imeally descend- 
ed trom those families. 


View of the past and present State of 
ihe City of Dantzick. From Ta- 
bleau de la-Pologne, par Malte 
Brun. Paris, 1807.” 


TN the history of Poland, the little 

republic of Dantzick makes ot- 
ron a tigure beside the great powers, 
and excites an interest deeper and 
more lively perhaps than many of 
the empires which surround it. 
Dantzick has more than once braved 
numerous armies; and two great 
states have been ready to declare 
war against each other, one to sub- 
due this city, the other to maintain 
its independence. Dantzick was the 
native place of the geographer Clu- 
verius, the abode ot the astronomer 
Hevelius, and of many other learn- 
ed men. According to busching, 
Dantzick must, even in 997, have 
been a tlourishing city, not a mere 
towuship or village. According to 
Suh, the wars ot Waldemar I. king 
of Denmark, seem to have given 


occasion to the establishment of 


Duiish colony in this advantageous 
posiion, between the years 1160 
and 1170, and its modern name, 
Dantzick, is very generally explained 
by Dansvik, Danish port or gulf; in 
the most ancient charters, it is sim- 


ply called Dansk or Gdansk. The 
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Teutonic Knights enlarged and foy- 
tified it. When, in 1454, it placed 
itself under the protection and so- 
vereignty of Poland, this power se- 
cured to it important privileges, 
among which one of the most ad. 
vantageous was that of secure navi- 
gation upon the Vistula, which ren- 
dered Dantzick mistress of all the 
Polish maritime commerce. This 
city had also a seat and vote in the 
diet ot Poland and in the election 
of a king, that of issuing money, and 
of collecting ambergrise. King 
Casimir, in 165°, conferred nobility 
on the magistrates, on the syndics, 
and on the council of a hundred. 

The Dantzickers deriving in a 
great measure, their origin trom 
Germany, would have wished to 
see a German prince on the throne 
of Poland. Accordingly, after the 
flight of Henry of Valois, the city 
gave its vote to the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, and persisted in this choice 
with an imprudent obstinacy. Hav- 
ing dared even to refuse rendering 
homage to king Etienne, it was put 
under bar and besieged in 1577. 
This quarrel] was at last terminated 
by mediation, and the king granted 
a pardon to this city, after it had 
publickty petitioned for it ; he con- 
firmed it in its rights and in that of 
the free exercise of the evangelical 
religion, but it was taxed in a cer- 
tain sum of money. 

In 1734, Dantzick received with- 
in its walls the king Stanislaus Lec- 
zinski, and protected him with im- 
moveable firmness. Its fidelity oc- 
casioned a siege and bombardment 
from the Russians and Saxons. 
The cabinet of Versailles, directed 
by the weak Henry, shewed fess 
firmness on this occasion than @ 
small republic. 

When the king of Prussia, in 1772, 
became master of the territories 
which surround Dantzick, was 
easy to foresee that the privileges 
of this city were about to be des 
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troyed, and it cannot, in truth, be 
wondered at, that the Prussians 
should wish to sail freely ona river, 
which, to a great extent, flowed 
through their territory, and which 
was the only outlet for the produc- 
tions of a part of their dominions. 
Dantzick however, opposed it, in- 
voking the faith of treaties, and the 
protection of Russia. In fact, Ca- 
therine preserved to the city a part 
of its rights; the commerce by sea 
was entirely secured to it. 

Dantzick is situated a German 
mile from the mouth of the Vistula, 
Its population, which anciently rose 
tu 80,000 souls, amounted two years 
ago, only to 47,074; but its terri- 
tory still contained 28,995 inhabit- 
ants. The number of houses, at this 
era, was 5,354. Orchards, gardens, 
country houses, warchouses, the mo- 


tion of waggons, of carriages, of 


boats, and of vessels, announce, 
even at some distance, our approach 
to a city industrious, opulent, and 
populous. 

This city is built in a manner very 
solid, but not agreeable to the eye. 
The porches, advancing into the 
Streets, render them narrow, and 
distigure the houses. Among its 
twenty one parochial churches, 
twelve belong to the Lutherans, two 
to the Calvinists, and seven to the 
Catholics. The Lutherans then are 
the most numerous, but the richest 
merchants are found among the 
Calvinists. We may here remark an 
astronomical observatory, a very 
large cabinet of natural history, and 
many other learned establishments. 
The city is surrounded by fortifica- 
tions, and has stood many sieges : 
but it can no longer be regarded as 
4 good fortress, since it is com- 
manded by Surrounding hills. The 
port of Dantzic is formed by the 
mouth of the Vistula, and defended 
by the forts of Munde or Weichsel- 
munde, and of Wester schanze. 
The road, or what is called proper: 


ly the gulf, of Danzick, consists of 


a part of the sea which is sheltered 
from the north wind, by the pro- 
montory on which is situated the 
little city of Hela. The city of 
Dantzick possessed formerly a 
Werder, or low and fertile isle be- 
tween the Vistula and the Motlaw. 

Dantzick contains sugar houses, 
manuluctories oft vitriol, of cloths, 
and other woollen stufls, of velvets, of 
gold and silver laces, ot Morocco, 
of potashes, of saltpetre: ‘here are 
four docks tor ship-building. ‘The 
brandy of Dantzick is renowned 
over all Europe; a well known av- 
ther asserts that itis made of three 
fourths of rye with one fourth of 
roasted barley. 

Commerce is the principal occu- 
pation of the Dantzickers. ‘They 
receive from Prussia and Poland 
corn and all serts of grain, wood, 
pot and pear! ashes, flax, hemp, 
wax and other productions of the 
soil. They sell these commodities 
tothe English, Dutch, French, 
Danes, Swedes; but they export 
only a small part in their own ves- 
sels. ‘They import wines, spices, 
salt, fish, iron, cloths, silk stulls, and 
other articles of luxury. 

In 1798, the exportation rose te 
the value of 5,885,92L  crowus 
(L. 733,000) the importation was 
reckoned at only 1,925,595 crowns 
(L. 240,600). Dantzick gains the 
commission and part of the freight. 

The manners of Dantzick present 
estiinable features. As ail the m- 
habitants are either @ommercial or 
manutacturing, we see there the 
activity of industry and the trai- 
quillity cf the passions. At the 
same time the commercial relations 
which they maintain with Berlin, as 
well as with England and otucr 
foreign countries have powerlully 
contributed to polish their manners ; 
these men, whem an unjust pre- 
judice represents as solely sensible 
ty the allurements of yan, ure now 
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sensible to the charms of the fine 
arts, of letters, and of the sctonces. 
There is scarcely a father of a fanu- 
ty who does not procure for his 
children an education suited to his 
fortune. ‘The young ladies, above 


all, apply to the study of languages, 


to music, to dancing, to drawing. 
The young men are inproved by 
travel. 

In this citv, the good and bad 
citizens are very little mixed, and 
very easily distinguished. The 
public interest here rouses the gen- 
eral indignation against every in- 
dividual, “who violates honour and 
probity. Besides, there are here 
very few of those germs of discord, 
which exist capitals. Here, 
nothing gives any one the right 
of domineering over others; neither 
talents nor wealth, ner even sere 
vices rendered to the public; re- 
equality, which perhaps 
restrains the activity of some per- 
sons of superior genius, stifles also 
in their birth many vices and follies, 
The Dantzickers allow no beggars 
in their cities, because there are 
means of employment in thcir nu- 
inerous public workshops, refuge 
for the intirm in’ their excellent 
hospitals, and means of reformation 
for vagrants, in a well organized 
house of correction. Prostitutes 
are banished without the walls. ‘The 
tics of marriage are not violated with 
inpunity. ‘Phe institution of a 
foundling hospital prevente the mur- 
cer of new born children, who are 
never seen abnadoncd ia the streets, 
us happens semetinies in other grea 
Citles. 

A circumstance which powerfully 
contributes to remove poverty and 
corruption, 1 is, that exclusive privi- 
loges in regard to commerce and 
incu stry are absolutely unknown. 
Pach, by exercising freely the pro- 
fession which suits him, produces 
at once the prosperity of, the a 
hic, and of his own private atluirs 


View of the City of Danisch. 


The government of Danity. 
was one of the most equitabie, ix 
regard to interior administration, I 
it happened, that a bad man was 
raised to an office, he was forced toe 
become upright; otherwise, his 
vation was not of long duration, 
especially if be was a merchant. 
His brethren disputed the honour 
of overthrowing him. 

It is true, that the expences 2 
Dantzick are great. ‘The feasts are 
sunptuous, zood cheer is enjoyed. 
Fashion pre scribes, that every fiuni- 
ly respectable circumstances 
should have a country house anda 
neat garden. Stuffs of the best 
quality and the best furs in all Eu- 
rope are worn there. The furniture 
is offen magnificent. They have 
fine libraries, superb horses, and 
well dressed domestics. Put 
this luxury is measured according 
to their revenues: it appears in so- 
lid and useful objects: these twa 
circumstances are sufficient to jus 
tify it. For what reason has luxury 
here taken a turn so advantagecus 
to the public good. The reason is, 
in the first place, that the Dant- 
zickers love their country: then 
they are masters at home : women 
have nota right to ruin families: 
they are thereby only the more es- 
timable and beloved: it is by then 
influence that we see drankennes> 
entirely banished from the feasts ot 
Dantzick, where a gaiety wild and 
free from tumult reigns; nothing 
besides is more charming than the 
little musical meetings of persons 
of both sexes. ‘Lhis amusenie! 1s 
here, as at Copenhagen, more re- 
lished than public pl ices, OF W! hick 
however Dantzick is not entireis 
destitute. here is every where be- 
sides, in this citv, 2 emall class of 
old citizens who, from avarice, shut 
their door against the arts and ta- 
lents: they at family 
tivals, somewhat paltry, to which 
every one brings his quota of pro 
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Wie Salt Mines of Poland. 


the same. | 


re GRE are in Upper Poland 

2 two countries worthy of draw- 
ine the attention or natural 
erapuers one is district of the 
mines betwee Pilica and the Vis- 
tula; the other is the district of the 
sil pits between the Vistula and the 
Carpathians. 

All along the chain of the Car- 
patlians, on the north side, rise 
tlat hills, Composed of clay, and 
sometimes of ime. Benerth this 
layer, We find another, composed 
of a fine, moist, and moveable sand. 
Niter this sand, comes a sandy 
marie; beweath, sometimes in the 
midst of this layer, we find fossil 
eulf. 

From Cracow to Lemberg, the 
layer of sand appears in the phun. 
On mounting to the ievel of +50 to 
200 teet above the Vistula, the hills 
of clay beein, and wherever the 
digging is carried to any depth, 
fossil salt, or salt water is found. 
Silpharous and bituminous springs 
aso are seen bubbling ap. this 
foriory are found the two famous 
of Bochnia and and Wiel- 

According to the Polish histo- 
rians and geographers, the salt pits 
of Dochnia were discovered in 1281. 
attribute this discovery to St 
Cinegonde, an Hungarian princess, 
Wile to Duke Bolesla is V: with fae 


bulous ircuuistances, indeed, yet 
; 
whenee it iv be that 


h introduced Hungarian miners. 
hoe and well known work- 
Mes, are traced back only to 1412. 
“it at present, the 
rochny less considerable 


vane 


are 
A Wiehezka. 
of both, 


than 
The produce 
uader the Polish voverh- 
united, according to Muc- 
ten millions of Polish 
orins nine tenths of which were 
Moorbed by the expences. Since 
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the ameliorations made by the Aus- 
government, it is expected 
that these salt pits will bring a neat 
yrotit of two millions of ilorins ot 

The mine ot Bochnia, according 
to M. Schober, consists ot a long 
subterraneous passage, TOO feet im 
breadth, trom north to south, and 
10,000 feet in length, tron: east to 
West; the greatest depth is 1000 to 
1200 fect. The mine begins at tirst 
by crystais, and the salt is found 
all in verns,: itas a little finer than 
that ot Wichezka, above all when 
the digging is carried deep. [t is 
cut into smiall pieces, and them 
lodged in barrels. Pieces of wood, 
broken and blackened, are often 
found in it. Ln other respects, over 
the whole extent of the reck, the 
humidity is so siiall, that dust only 
is found there. There is some ala- 
baster in this mie. | 

The salt mines of Wieliezka are 
divided into three parts, The city 
is not only entirely mined, but the 
mines extend on each side to a dis- 
tance equal to its size, viz. from cust 
to west, GOUO feet, from north te 
south, 2 OU; and in the greatest 
depth, S00. These are 
statements; but according to Tlan- 
sep and Zollner, the dimcusions are 
only 5,500 feet, from south to north, 
2000 fect from east west, and 615 
feet in depth. ‘There are ten wells, 
but that named Wodna Gora, serves 
only to give issue to the waters 
which are filtrated trom the higher 
grounds, for not a single spring has 
been found in the whole extent of 
the mine. Inthe pit Leszno, King 
Augustus TP. caused winding stairs 
to be built, of 160 steps, and which 
cost 10,000 Polish florins. It is by 
the pit Danielowitz that travellers 
are let down by means of ropes. 
On arviving in the first nine, 
admire the grandeur and neutness 
of the alleys and vaults. In many 
ot the latter, Wie chapel and 
alt. aa 
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altars cut in the rock, that is to say, 
in the salt, and adorned with a cru- 


colour, moist to the touch, some. 


cifix, or some image of a saint, be- 
tore which a lamp continually burns. 
The chapel of St Anthony is 30 feet 
high. There are rooms in it as ex- 
tensive as a large church; ‘some 
serve as warehouses for barrels full 
of salt, others for the forage of the 
horses ; others as stables to those 
animals, who are maintained to the 
number of 20 or 30, according to 
the quantity which is to be trans- 
ported. In some places, where 
there has been water, the pavement 
and the ceiling are covered with 


times aningled with gypsum. fy 
this marle is found the species of 
salt called zelona, or green salt : jt 
takes this colour from a little marle 
which it contains. Among the va- 
reities of this salt is distinguished tlre 
sptra, which is of a greyish colour: 
this is the common salt: the bodo- 
waty or frozen salt; it is combined 
with chalk: the garka, this is, as it 
were, salted sand. The second 
kind of sand is a soapy marle, whic! 
contains many shells. Lastly, the 
third: kind of rock presents a mix- 
ture of impure salt with gypsum 


perspective, but less dazzling than 


it has been represented by some en- 
thusiastic travellers. In the chapel 
of St Cunegonde, we see the statue 
of king Augustus III. cut in salt. 

The air is healthful, though there 
is a formation of nitrous gas, which 
‘rises towards the roof of the alleys, 
where it is sometimes kindled b 
the approach of fambeaux. it 
burns slowly, with a reddish light. 
It is called here Sa/tra. The num- 
ber of workmen amounts to 700 in 
all. Whatever may be said by tra- 
vellers and romance writers, no one 
‘spends his life in the mine. Unfor- 
tunate accidents are there very rare. 
From space to space large pillars of 
salt are left to support the roof; 
nevertheless, there was, in 1745, a 
considerable falling in. There is 
much wood for fuel. 

In 1644 and 1696, a fire was 
kindled in the dungeons, and com 
tinued a long time. 

In the two first stages, the salt is 
‘found in large shapeless masses, 
which might be cat into pieces of 
300, 400, and 500 cubic feet. The 
earths or rocks are of three kinds. 
There is a marle of a deep grey 


crystals of salt heaped by thousands and pyrites : in this mixture, called 
; ’ i upon one another, many of which zuder, is found the gum-salt, or 
te : weigh half a pound and more, and crystals of salt, which are either 
ss. , é which, when many lights are brought cubes or rectangular prisms. 

; ee near to them, form a very brilliant 


Account of Religions Ceremonres 
Spain, and. of the Inquisition. 


From Jacob’s Travels in Spain. 40. 
London. 1810. 


HE subject of religion is too 
important, in this country, te 

be slightly passed over. Its cere- 
monies, indeed, so frequently recur, 
expressions derived from it are se 
commonly used, and the habits o! 
the people are so formed by it, that 
it merits the greatest attention. The 
feelings of religion are supported by 
every object that presents itself to 
the view: at the corners of most 0! 
the principal streets, the shrines 
various saints obtrude themselves 
upon the passenger; even the. front» 
of many of the houses are adorned 
with their images, to which the 
pious stranger uncovers his head 
with humility, and silently expresse* 
his devotion by making the sign 0! 
the cross. 
In the midst of the gaicties which 
commence about five o’clock in the 
evening, when the Pareo, or public 
walk, is crowded with compas 
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and indulging in the liveliest con- 
yersation, the sound of a bell an- 
nounces the approaching hour of 
sunset. At this signal, which is 
called oraison, every one, as if by 
magic, secms fixed in his place; 
every head is uncovered, and the 
whole company repeats, or is sup- 
posed to repeat, a mental prayer: 
after a few minutes’ devotion to 
these formalities, the lively scene 
is resumed, and the conversation 
continued from the point. at which 
it met this pious interruption. This 
ceremony takes place in every part 
of Spain; and where the theatres 
and other public amusements are 
open, the sound of this bell suspends 
the entertainment till the prayer is 
over: so great is its effect, that it is 
even said that assassins, at the mo- 
ment of executing their horrid de- 
sign, have held their hand at the 
sound of the oraisen, and, after re- 
peating the habitual prayer, have 
perpetrated their diabolical purpose. 

I have reason to suspect that this 
practice, as well as some others, 
arises more from conformity to the 
usages ot their country, than from 
aby strong religious feelings; tor I 
have observed in private houses, 
that the attention paid to this bell 
diminishes in proportion to the rank 
of the family ; among the lower 
classes of people, it is usual to kneel 
or stand up; among those of greater 
Consequence, they sit still, and re- 
main sent; whilst those of the 
highest rank suffer the bell to toll 
unheard and unregarded, 

No one of the various religious 
observances, with which this city 
abounds, appears more ludicrous to 
me, or more solemn to the inhabit- 
wits, than the procession of the host 
to the houses of the sick at the 
bour of approaching dissolution. A 
priest, seated on a sedan chair, with 
the holy elements in a gold case in 
his lap, escorted by a guard of sol- 
dierr, and preceded by a bellman, 


is literally denominated by the peo- 
ple, * His majesty coming down 
the street.’ To increase the sin- 
gularity of the spectacle, the bell- 
man strikes three strokes, in allusion 
to the three persons of the Trinity, 
and then ceases. At this well-known 
sound, whatever be the state of the 
weather, or the condition of the 
streets, every one drops on his 
knees, aud continues in this devour 
posture till the object of bis adora- 
tion is out of sight. If this proces- 
sion showd pass through a street 
containing a theatre or a ball-room, 
the actors on the stage, and the 
dancers at the assembly, alike drop 
on their knees till the sound is lost, 
when they resume their thoughtless 
dissipation, 

There are vightly processions 
through the streets of this city, 
called the Rosario, one of which | 
mentioned having met, in a former 
letter, as | eutered this place. The 
diferent wards cenduct this pro- 
cession by turns, so that it is every 
night parading in some part of the 
town; being more or less splendid, 
according to the revenucs of the 
church or convent whence it pro- 
ceeds. The resario is complimented 
by the inhabitants of the streets 
through which it passes by illumin- 
ations, that have a splendid eflect ; 
but which is in a great measure 
counteracted by the Borrid noise of 
the singers and chanters, 

The common torms of salutation, 
perhaps, partake no more of religion 
than those of other countries; and, 
“ya ja ustea con Dios,” is only 
equivalent to the French “ adieu,” 
or the English “ good bye:” but a 
mode of expression is adopted much 
more striking and singular, op visit- 
ing any family; when you ring, or 
knock, @ servant within imquires 
« Who calls?’’ and the person whe 
wishes for admission, exclauns,— 
“ Ave Maria purissima;” to which 
those within, on opening the door, 
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mike response, “ Sin pecaco con- 
eebidar”’ and as the first of these 
sentences cannot be uttered by the 
devil, and the second will not be 
said by a heretic, there is no danger 
in the visit, when such orthorlox 
formalities have been mutually ex- 
changed. When our party has been 
introduced into a family, I have ftre- 
quently he ard the inquiry made in 
it whispe r,  Are-they Christians?” 
if the persons who introduced us, 
replied, “ They are Protestants,” a 
sigh, with the exclamation, * Que 
lastima,”’ (what a pity,) frequently 
escaped their lips. 

llowever decorous the Spaniz 
may be in the performance of their 
Iblic devotions, nothing ¢ can be 
more indecent and slovenly than 
the manner in which their domestic 
worship is conducted; circum- 
stance which T have frequently no- 
ticed in the family with whom I 
lodge. Towards the 
supper, when seated round the 
table, the master of the house com- 
mences with repeating ten Ave Ma- 
rizs; the wife repeats the Pater 
Noster, and her ten Ave Marias; 
others at the table repeat in the 
same manner, while one of them, 
with a rosary of beads, keeps the 
account, till the v have repeated the 
Ave Marias fifiv times, and the 
Lord's prayer tive times, the num- 
ber being accurately corrected by 
the string of beads. '¥ hey then sav 
a litany, adding to the n 
every sunt of along Ora pro 
nobis; then a prayer for the dead, 
for protection during the 

ght, and conclude the whole with 
Glovia Patri. The words are ut- 
tered with as much rapidity us pos- 
sible: and if any emplovinent calls 
away the pe rson who is repeating 
he performs the work without ti 
terrupting the praver, or losing anv 
time. In fact, the Spaniards appear 
to act slowly and deliberately in 
every thing they undertake, except 


Religious Ceremonies 


conclusion of 


name of 


in i}. 


it be in this 
worship. 

nder every strong emotion «ft 
mind, a Spaniard hes recourse to 
religion, and naturally crosses hin- 
self, to calm the race of pa 
dispel the horrors of tear, and allay 
the teclings of surprize and 
ment. The sol: itude of chureh- 

vard, the loncliness of a Cesurt, and 
the SS ot night, are disarn od 
of their terrors by this mie: rie sien ; 
and even the exclainatio: ns ot Wone 
dpr, excited by English ships and 
English regiments, (and nothing 
has excited more wonder ), canonly 
he silenced by using this never fail 
ing and pow ertul charm. 

With all this ettachment to forms 
and ceremonies, it might maty ally 
be expected, that the clergy would 
be locked upon as objects of vents 

ation: but, se far as 
this is by no means the Cust, ‘The 
language held towards ministers ot 
religion is not always respectful, 
and 1s sometimes scurrilous. A 
days age, the auxiliary ot 
this city mace a tour reund his dice 
cese, tor the purpose of a Col tirhi- 
ation; from every person contirmed 
a sinall piece of money was reg! 
ed, which was either an increase 0! 
6a customary fees, or a novel des 
rend. On his return to the city 
ith the money he had thus cul 
lected, he was attacked by a ban- 
ditti, who robbed him, net enly et 
his exterted wealth, but alse of ull 
the clothes and-vestments which he 
carried in coach. ‘Phe know- 
ledge of the story excited the jokes 
and mervi ‘ment of the peo mixed 
with wishes that the Clergy were 
the only victims of robbers. The 
character and conduct of the friars 
is generally the either 
virulent reprob sation, or ludicrous 
jocularity. have lost: the 
teem of every one: and instead « 

being respec ted for their sec lust on 
from thie world, they are reproac. 
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by all classes for their indolence, 
their voluptuousness, and their pro- 
ficaev: their dispersion is eencrale 
ly looked forward too with pleasing 
anticipation, as an event that mut 


place, if ever the people of 


Spain are assembled by their repre- 
sentatir es the Cortes. 

It would have appeared singular, 
had I not been prepared for the 
fret, that, among the warmest ad- 
rocates for the destruction of an- 
institutions, have seldom 
heard the inquisition spoken of as 
an evil of great magnitude. have 
introduced the subject frequently, 
and have uniformly found it treated 
as an institution, which, though ori- 
cinauy bad, is now too insigniticant 
io merit attention; and yet two im- 
stances have occurred, within my 
own knowledge, since IE have been 
nere, which shew its meddling dis- 
nasition. An Engdtshiman had im- 
ported seme printed handkerchiets, 
with patriotic emblems, and the 
names of the patriotic generals. 
Hut the printer in England had un- 
fortunately mixed with these patri- 
eticemblems some ot the symbols 
of religion, such as the cross and 
the mitre. The inquisition became 
acquainted with the tact, and fear- 
ing, that using handkerchiets on 
which such sacred objects were iim- 
printed, would tend to bring reli- 
“lon into contempt, seized the whole 
parcel, and they were burnt by the 
holy office. Another merchant had 
‘a number of bales of Spanish wool, 
which were about to be shipped tor 
Lngland: by accident, these bales 
were marked with a cross; infor. 
ation of it was conveyed to the me 
quisition, and a consultation was 
held to determine in what mode 
proceedings should instituted 
tzainist a person who could apply 
so sacred a symbol to so common a 
purpose. As the person in question 
was an undoubted Catholic, a triend 
gave him information of what was 
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going forward, and, being aware of 
the consequences, he immediately 
rectified his error by protracting 
the upright line of the cross, and 
adding to the bottom of it two 
flukes: so that when the officers of 
the inquisition came to seize the 
bates, they were tound to be mark- 
ed with an anchor, and not witha 
cross, as the information had stated. 

The terror of the inquisition has 
cons derably abated of late Vears. 
One of the last victims of this city 
was Olavide, a mest respectable 
man, Who appled the weaith he 
hed acquired in South America to 
the patriotic purpose of cultivating 
the Sierra Slorena with « number 
of German settlers, aad to adorning 
and unproving the public walks of 
the city, as well as the wharts on 
the banks of the Guadalguivir. He 
had read the writings of some of the 
French unbelievers, and was sus- 
pected of having unbibed a portion 
of their opinions; and for this une 
proved, if net unfounded charge, he 
was jminured within the walls of a 
prison, and passed many years of 
his life amid the horrors of solitary 
confinement. Since that period, the 
discip ine has been contned to a 
lower class of crimes: and, Foam 
informed, that the only prisoners of 
late, have consisted of those who 
merited punishment for having act- 
ed as the panders to illicit plea- 
sure. 

I found no difficulty in obtaining 
permission to see the inquisiticn, 
and went through the whole. It is 
a cheerful pleasant abode, and docs 
not at all correspond with the ideas 
of Englishmen respecting it. The 
hall of judgment contams sunply a 
table, three chairs for the ingusi- 
tors, a stool for the secretary, and 
one, Which is lower, for the prisoner. 
On the table is a silver eruciix, up- 
on which the deposition is made, 
and on a small stand a Latin prayer, 
svid by each inquisitor before the 

trial 
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trial commences. The prayer is ap- 
propriated to a judge, and merely 
implores diviae guidance to enable 
him to discharge his duty with up- 
rightness and impartiality. The re- 
cords of this court, with all the 
processes against those who have 
heen confined, are preserved with 
regularity in an adjoming room, but 
are not allowed to be examined, 
The church is sunple and elegant: 
the interior is of white marble; the 
jorm is circular; and it is lighted 
from a beautiful dome. I saw one 
of the apartinents in which prisoners 
sre confined, and was told the 
others were similar; it is light and 
airy, placed in a little garden plant- 
ed with orange and fg trees; the 
door of this garden is strongly se- 
cured, and no person can have ac- 
cess to it when the cell is occupied. 
1 inquired if there were any pri- 
soners in confinement, any subter- 
raneous cells, or instruments of tor- 
ture; but to these questions, I could 
obtain no replies. The alcayde, who 
attcuded us, exulted not a little at 
our remarking the neatness and 
comforts of the building, and, I sus- 

ect, mistook us for pious Catholics, 
seo we gave vent to no execra- 
tions at the existence of so infamous 
a tribunal. 

This building was formerly the 
college of the Jesuits, the most able 
and enlightened, but the most dan- 
gerous of all the religious orders of 
the Catholic church. On the abo- 
‘ition of that order, the inquisition 
was removed, from its former situa- 
tion in the suburhs of Triana, to 
this building, which, I hope, will be 
the last it will occupy in Spain; for 
wistever poltical events may take 
place, its destruction is inevitably 
at hand. The remarks I have made 
on the religion of Spain, you will 
recollect, are drawn from what I 
have seen in Seville, a city more’ 
estecmed for its piety than any 
ether city in Spain: so rigid, in- 


Anecdotes of David Flume. 


deed, is the religion of this place, 
and so great the influence of the 
clergy, that neither a theatre, nor 
any other place of public amuse- 
ment, is permitted, 


Anecdotes of the late David Hume, 
rom Hardy’s Memoirs of the 
Life of the Earl of Charlemont. 


%," ATURE, I believe, never for- 
4 4 med any man more unlike his 
real character than David Hume. 
The powers of physiognomy were 
batHed by his countenance ; neither 
could the most skilful, in that 
science, pretend to discover the 
smallest trace of the faculties of his 
mind, in the unmeaning features of 
his visage. His face broad and fat, 
his mouth wide, and without any 
other expression than that of imbe- 
cility. His eyes, vacant and spirit- 
less, and the corpulence of his whole 
person was far better fitted to com- 
municate the idea of a turtle-eating 
Alderman, than of a refined philoso- 
pher. His speech, in English, was 
rendered ridiculous by the broadest 
Scotch accent, and his French was, 
if possible, still more laughable ; so 
that wisdom, most certainly, never 
disguised herself before in so un- 
couth a garb. Though pow near 
tifty years old, he was healthy and 
strong ; but his health and strength, 
far trom being advantageous to his 
figure, instead of manly comeliness, 
had only the appearance of rusticity. 
His wearing an uniform added great 
ly to his awkwardness, for he wore 
it like a grocer of the trained bands. 
Sinclar was a Lieutenant-general, 
and was sent to the courts of Vien- 
na and Turin, as a military envoy, 
to see that their quota of troops #2 
furnished by the Austrians aud 
Piedmontese. It was, thereteres 
thought necessary that his secreta- 
ry should appear to be an officer, 
and Hume was accordingly disgus- 
ed in scarlet. — 

Having 
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Having thus given an account ot 
his exterior, it is but fair that I 
should state my good opinion of his 
character. Of all the philosophers 
of his sect, none, I believe, ever 
joined more real benevolence to its 
inischievous principles than my 
friend Hume. His love to mankind 
was universal, and vehement; and 
there was no service he would not 
cheerfully have done to his fellow 
creatures, excepting only that of 
suffering them to save their souls in 
their own way. He was tender- 
hearted, friendly, and charitable in 
the extreme, as will appear from a 
fact, which I have from good autho- 
rity. When amember of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in great 
want of money, having little or no 
paternal fortune, and the collegiate 
stipend being very inconsiderable, 
he had procured, through the inter- 
est of some friead, an office in the 
university, which was worth about 
forty pounds a year. On the day 
when he had received this good 
news, and just when he had got in- 
to his possession the patent, or 
grant, entitling him to his office, he 
was visited by his friend Blacklock, 
the poet, who is much better known 
by his poverty and blindness, than 
by his genius. This poor man be- 
gun along descant on his misery, 
hewailing his want of sight, his large 
family ot children, and his utter in- 
ability to provide for them, or even 
to procure them the necessaries of 
life. Hume, unable to bear his 
complaints, and destitute of money 
to assist him, ran instantly to his 
desk, took out the grant, and pre- 
sented it to his miserable friend, 
who received it with exultation, and 
whose name was soon after, by 
Hume’s interest, inserted instead of 

isown. After such a relation it is 
needless that | should say any more 
of his genuine philanthropy, and 
f£enerous beneticence ; but the dii- 
teulty will now occur, how a man, 
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endowed with such qualities, could 
possibly consent to become the a- 
ent of so much mischief, as un- 
doubtedly has been done to man- 
kind by his writings; and this dif- 
ficulty can only be solved by having 
recourse to that universal passion, 
which has, I tear, a much more gen- 
eral influence over all our actions 
than we are willing to contess, 
Pride, or vanity, joined to a scepti- 
cal turn of miad, and to an educa- 
tion which, though learned, rather 
sipped knowledge than drank it, was, 
probably, the ultimate cause of this 
singular phenomenon ; and the de- 
sire of being placed at the head ot 
a sect, whose tenets controverted 
and contradicted all received opini- 
ions, was too strong to be resisted 
by a man, whose genius enabled 
him to find plausible arguments, suf- 
ficient to persuade both himself and 
many others, that his own opinions 
were true. A philosophical knight- 
errant was the dragon he had vow- 
ed to vanquish, and he was carcless, 
or thoughtless, of the consequences 
which might ensue from the achieve- 
ment of the adventure to which he 
had pledged himself.—ile once pro- 
fessed himself the admirer of 
young, most beautite!, and accom- 
lished lady, at Term, who on!s 
uaied at his passion. One day 
he addressed her in the usual cone 
mon-place strain, that he was abine, 
anéantt.—* OA! pour an. anti,” re- 


plied the lady, “ ce west. en effe’ 


gw une operation ties ue 
votre Syst. me. 

About this time, 1766, or some- 
what betore this, Lord Chariemont 
once more met his friend David 
Hume. His Lordshij)» mentions 
him in some detached papers, which 
] shall here collect, aud give to 
the reader. Nothing,’ says Lor’ 
Charlemont, * ever shewed a mind 
more truly beneficent than liume’s 
whole conduct with regard to 


‘Rousseau. That story is too well 
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known to be repeated, and exhi- 
bits a striking. picture of Huime’s 
heart, whilst it displays the strange 
and unaccountadle vanity, and mad- 
ness, of the French, or rather Swiss, 
moralist. When first they arrived 
together from Trance, happening 
to meet with Hume in the Park, 1 
wished him joy of his pieasing con- 
nexion, and particularly hinted, 
that I was convinced he must be 
perfectly happy in his new friend, 
as their sentiments were, I believed, 
nearly similar, * Why, no, man,’ 
said he, ¢ in that you are mistaken ; 
Rousseau is not what you think 
him; he has a hankering after the 
Bible, and, indeed, is little better 
than a Christian, in a way of his 
own. Excess of vanity was the 
madness of Rousseau. When he 
first arrived in London, he and his 
Armenian dress were followed by 
crowds, and as long as this species 
of admiration lasted, he was con- 
tented and happy. But in London, 
such sights are only the wonder of 
the day, and ina very short time 
he was suflered to walk where he 
pleased, unattended, unobserved. 
From that instant, his discontent 
may be dated. But to dwell no 
longer on matters of public notorics 
ty, shall only mention one fact, 
which I can vouch for as truth, and 
which would, of itself, be amply 
sufficient to convey an adequate 
idea of the amazing eccentricity of 
this singular man. When, after 
having quarrelled with Tume, and 
ull his friends, Rousseau 
was bent on making his escape, as 
he termed it, into France, he stop- 
ped at a village between London 
and Dover, and from thence wrote 
to General Conway, then Secretary 
of State, informing him, that al- 
though he had got so far with safe- 
ty, he was well apprized, that the 
remainder of his route was so beset 
by his inexorable enemies, that, 
wuprotected, he could not escape. 
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He therefore solemnly claimed the 
protection of the King, and desired 
that a party of cavalry might be im- 
mediately ordered to escort him to 
Dover. This letter General Con. 
way shewed to me, together with 
his answer, in which he assured him 
that the postillions were,  alto- 
gether, a very sufficient guard 
throughout every part of the hing’s 
dommions. ‘To return to Hunie. 
In Loudon, where he often did me 
the honour to communicate the 
manuscripts of his additional essays, 
before their publication, I have 
sometimes, in the course of our in- 
timacy, asked him whether he 
thought that, if his opinious were 
universally to take place, mankind 
would not be rendered more unhap- 
py than they now were; and whe- 
ther he did not suppose that the curb _ 
of religion was necessary to hunian 
nature? The objections,’ answer- 
ed he, § are not without weight ; but 
error never can produce good, and 
truth ought to take place of all con- 
siderations.” He never failed, in 
the midst of any controversy, to 
give its due praise to every thing 
tolerable that was either said, or 
written against him. One day thet 


he visited me in London, he came 


into my room laughing, and appa- 
rently well pleased. What has 
- you into this good humour, 
lume ?? saidI. Wiy, man,’ re- 
lied he, I have just now had the 
me thing said to me I ever heard. 
I was complaining in a compal), 
where I spent the morning, that J 
was very ill treated by the world, 
and that the censures past upon He 
were hard and unreasonable. ‘That! 
had written many volumes, through- 
out the whole of which there were Out 
afen'pages that contamed any repre 
hensible matter, and yet, for those 
few pages, I was abused and torn 
to pieces.’ * You put ime in mind, 
said an honest fellow in the cou 
‘pany, whose’ name I did not 7. 
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tofan acquaintance of mine, 2 no- 
tary public, who, having been con- 
demned to be hanged for forgery, 
lanented the hardship of his case; 
that, after having written many 
thoisand «inoffensive sheets, he 
should be hanged for one line.’ 

But an unfortunate disposition 
to doubt of every thing seemed in- 
terwoven with the nature of Hume, 
and never was there, I am convine- 
ed, a more thorough and sincere 
eceptic. He seemed not to be cer- 
tain even of his own present exis- 
tence, and could not thereivre be 
expected to entertain any settled 
opinion respecting his future state. 
Once [asked him what he thought 
of the imunortality of the soul? 
‘Way, troth, maa,’ said he, ‘itis so 
pretty and so comfortable a theory, 
that [ wish I could be convinced of 
its truth, but Icanna help doubt- 
ing.” 

iiume’s fashion at Paris, when 
be was there as Secretary to Lord 
Hertford, was truly ridiculous ; «nd 
nothing ever marked, in a more 
striking manner, the whimsical ge- 
nius ot the rench. No man, from 
his manners, was surely less formed 
ter their society, or less likely to 
meet with their approbation ; but 
that flimsy philosophy which per- 
vades, aud deadens even their most 
licentious novels, was then the folly 
ofthe dav. Free thinking and En- 
glish frocks were the fashion, and 
the Angiomanie was the ton du pats. 
Lord Holland, though far better 
calculated than Hume to please in 
France, was also an instance of this 
singular predilection. Being about 
this time on a visit to Paris, the 
French concluded, that an English- 
man of his reputation must be a 

hilosopher, and must be admired. 
t was customary with him to doze 
alter dinner, and one day, at a great 
entertainment, he happened to fall 
asleep : Le says a Mar- 
quis, pulling his neighbour by the 
‘August 1811. 
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sleeve; Le voili, qui pense? But 
the madness for Hume was far more 
singular and extravagant. From 
what has been already said of him, 
it is apparent that his conversation 
to strangets, and particulariy to 
Frenchmen, could be little delight- 
ful, and still more particularly, one 
would suppose, to French women. 
And yet no lady’s toilette was com- 
plete without Hame’s attendancs. 
At the opera, his broad, unmeaning 
face was usually seen entre deuz 
jolis minois. .The ladies in France. 
give the ton, and the ton was deism; 
a species of philosophy ill suited to 
the softer sex, in whose delicate 
frame weakness is interesting, and 
timidity a charm. But the women 
in France were deists, ¢s with us 
they were chariotecrs. The tenets 
of the new philosophy were portce 
de tout le monde, and the perusal 
of a wanton novel, such, for ex- 
ample, as Therese Philosophe, was 
imply sufficient to render any fine 
entleman, or any fine lady, an ac- 
complished, nay, a learned deist. 
How my friend Hume was able to 
endure the encounter of these 
French female Titans I know not. 
In England, either his philosophic 
pride, or his conviction that infidelt- 
ty was ill suited to women, made 
him perfectly averse from the initia- 
tion of ladies into the mysteries of 
his doctrine. I never saw him so 
much displeased, or so much dis- 
prrmewriees as by the petulance of 
Mrs. Mallett, the’conceited wife of 
Bolingbroke’s editor. This lady, 
who was not acquainted with 
Hume, meeting him one night at an 
assembly, boldly accosted him in 
these words: ‘ Mr Hume, give me 
leave to introduce myself to you; 
we deists ought to know each o- 
ther.’—* Madam,’ replied he, ‘ 1 am 
no deist. I do not style myself so, 
neither do I desire to be known by 

that appellation.’ 
Nothing ever gave Hbrme more 
read 
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real vexation, than the strictures 
made upon his history in the House 
of Lords, by the zreat Lord Chat- 
han. Soon after that speech T met 
Hume, and ironically wished him 
ioy of the high honour that had 
heen done him. * Zounds, man,’ 
said he, with more peevisliness than 
had ever seen him expregr, he’s 
Goth! he’s a Vandal!’ Indeed, 
his history is as dangerous in poli- 
tics, as his essaya are in religion ; 
und it is somewhat extraordinary, 


that the same man who labours to 


free the mind from what he sup- 
poses religtous prejudices, should 
as zealously endeavour te shackle 
it with the servile ideas of despo+ 
tism. But he loved the Stuart. fa- 
mily, and his history is, of course, 
their apology. All his preposses- 
sions, however, could never induce 
him absolutely to falsify history ; 
and though he endeavours to soften 
the failings of his tavorites, even in 
their actions, yet it is on the char- 
acters which he gives to them, that 
he principally depends for their 
vindication; and from hence fre- 
quently proceeds, in the course of 
lus history, this singular incongrui- 
ty, that it is morally impossible that 
«man, possessed of the character 
which the historian delineates, 
should, certain’ circumstances, 
have acted the part which the same 
historian narrates and assigns to 
him. But new to return to his 
philosophical principles, which cer- 
tainly constitute she discriminative 
feature of his character. ‘The prac- 
tree of combating received opinions, 
bad one unhappy, though not unus- 
ual, eflect on his mind, He grew 
foad of paradoxes, which his abili- 
Ges enabled him sucvesstu!ly to sup- 
port; and his understanding was so 
far warped and bent by this unfor- 
tunate predilection, that he had well 
nigh lost that best faculty of the 
mind, the almost intuitive percep- 
tion of truth. His sceptical turn 
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made him doubt, and consequent!y 
dispute, every thing; yet was he a 
‘air and pleasant disputant. He 
heard with patience, and answered 
without acrimony. Neither was his 
conversation at any time offensive, 
even to his more scrupulous com- 
panions; his good sense, and good 
nature, prevented his saying ans 
thing that was likely to shock, and 
it was not till he was provoked te 
argument, that, in mixed companies, 
he entered into his favourite topics. 
Where indeed, as was the case with 
me, his regard for any individual 
rendered him desirous of making « 
proselyte, lus eflorts were great, 
and anxiously incessant. 


Letters ef the late Tonkam Dea..- 
clerk, to the Earl of Cirarlemon: 
(From the same.) 
My Deak Lorp, 

T is certainly ordained by fate. 

that 1 should always appear ine 
state of humiliation betore you 
thing else could have prevented nic 
trom writing to you, and endeavor! 
ing thereby to keep up an iter 
course with one for whom [ shies 
always retain the greatest, and tei 
derest regard; lessening i sone 
measure the greatest of all hus 
evils, the separation from those we 
love; but that insuperable idleness, 
which accompanies me through lite, 
which not only prevents mre from 
doing what I ought, but likewise 
trom enjoying my greatest pleasure, 
where any thing is to be done, has 
hitherto prevented. me trom: wht 
ing; but if I obtain your pardes 
this time, I will, for the future, 
mend my manners, and try, by ene 
act at Teast, to be worthy of that 
friendship which you have honowt 
ed me with. need net assure 
that I most ardently wish to visit 
‘ou this summer in Ireland ; nothing 
es Lady Di.’s illness shall prevent 


me. I have been but once at the 
cub 
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cub since vou left England; we 
were entertained, as usual, By Dr 
éjoldemith’s absurdity. Mr V.* can 
vive vou an account ‘ot it. Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds intends painting your 
picture over again, so you may set 
your heart at rest for some tinue ; it 


to promote the interost of half a 
million of scoundrels. Since, as 
Pope says, 
Life cen lick else supply, 
‘Than just to look about us, and to die.’ 
Do not let us lose that moment tha! 
we have, but let us enjoy all the! 


istrue, it will dast so much the lon- 
eer, but then vou may wait these 
ten years for it. Eimsly gave me 
2 commission from you shout Mr 
Walpole’s frames for prints, which 
is perfectly unintelligible ; I wish 
vou would explain it, and it shall 


can be enjoyed i in this world; the 
pleasures of a true uninterrupted 
friendship. —Let us leave this island 
of tog aid iniquity, and sail to pu- 
rer regions, not yet quite ¢ orrupted 
by European manners. Itis true, 


you must leave behind you Marino, Ae 
be punctually executed’ The Duke and your medals, but you will like- mh 
of Northumberland has promised wise ‘eave behind you the S—s, and 
mea pair of his new phe: asants for R—bys of this pl: ice. 1 know you a) a 
you, but you must wait tll all the | wills: avy you can do all this without ee 
crowned heads in Europe have been flying to the other pole, by shun- a ay 
served first—I] have been at the ning “the society of such wretches ; | he 4 
review at Portsmeuth. If you had put what avails it to me, that you ‘4 BR 
sven it, vou would have owned, that are the very man I ouh wish, iu mh 
it isa very pleasant thing tobe a when Tam separated from you by 
King. It is true, mide a job sea and Jand? If you will quit ia bah 
of the claret to »who furnished Marino, and sail with me, 1 will fy | i ah: 
the first tables with vinegar, under from Almack’s, though, whatever +. ap 
that denommation. Charles Fox eyj] Umay have suffered from my 
said, that Lord S—weh should ¢onnection with that place, shell 
have been impeached; what an a- always with gratitude 
bominable world do we live in, that that there I first began inv acquain- 7 bet 
there should not be above half a tance with you; and in the very tH Vek 
dozeu honest men the world, and sincerity of truth can say, that | 
that one of those should live in fre- would rather have such a triend as ee: 
fand. You will, perhaps, be shocked you, even at three hundred miles 
at the small portion of honesty that distance, than both the Houses of ie 
allot to your country; but asixth Parliament for my friends in Lon- 
part is as much as comes to its don—-I find when I have once be- a §g 
share ; and, for any thing I know to gun to converse with you, I cannot on et &§ 
the contrary, the other five may be leave off;—you have spoiled me, ee ob 
in Ireland too, for Iam sure I do my Lord, and must take the conse ha ay 
not know where else to find them. quence. Why should fortune have a “SE 
Your philanthropy engages you to i! laced our paltry concerns in two a % id 
think well of the greatest part of different islauds? if we could keep | 
mankind ; but every year, ever) th em, they are not worth one hour’s i al A 
our, ads to my misanthropy, and Conversation at cImsly’s.* If life is 
1 have sad a pretty considerable geod for any thing, it is only made a &} 
share of it, for some years past, so by the society of those whom we i i: 4} 
leave your parliament, and yourna- jove, At all events, will try to 
tion to shift for itself, and conse- come to Ireland, pos shall take no > : \ 

early in the winter to London. The , Soe 

club 
Mr Agmondisham Ve y, of Lucan, ---———_-__ : 

Hear * the books 
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club exists but by your presence ; 
the flourishing of learned men is the 
glory of the state. “Mr Vessey will 
tell you, that our club consists of 
the greatest men in the world, con- 
sequently you see there is a good, 
and patriotic reason for you to re- 
turn to England in the winter,— 
Pray make my best respects to 
Charlemont, and Miss Hick- 
man, and tell them I wish they were 
ut this moment sitting at the door 
ot our ale-house in Gerard street. 
Believe me to be, my dear Lord, 
With the utmost sincerity, 
Affectionately your's, 
T. BEAUCL! RK: 


My Dea» Lorn, 


I delayed writing to you, as [had 
flattered myself that I should have 
been able to have paid you a visit 
at Dublin before this time, but I 
have been prevented, not by my 
own negligence, and indolence, but 
by various matters.—I am_ rejoiced 
to tind by your letter that Lady C. 
isas youwish. T have yet remaining 
so much benevolence towards man- 
kind, as to wish, that there may be 
a son of your’s, educated by you, as 
a specimen of what mankind ought 
to be.—Goldsmith the other day put 
a paragraph into the newspapers in 
praise of Lard Mayor Townshend. 
lhe same night we happened to sit 
next to Leet Shelburne, at Drury 
Lane; I mentioned the circum- 
stance of the paragraph to him; he 
said to Goldsmith, that he hoped 
that he had mentioned -nothing 
about Malagrida in it. “ Do you 
know,’ answered Goldsmith that, 
I never could conceive the reason 
why they call you Malagrida, /ar 
Malagrida was a very good sort of 
man.”” You see plainly, what he 
meant to say, but that happy turn 
ot expression is peculiar to himself. 
Mr Walpole says, that this story is 
2 picture of Goldsmith’s whole life. 
Joba:cn has been confined for some 
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make a man attempt. 


weeks in the Isle of Sky; we heap 
that he was obliged to swim over ty 
the main land, taking held of g 
cow’s tail. Be that as it may, Lady 
Di. has promised to make a draw- 
ing of it. Our poor club is in a wi- 
serable decay; unless you come, 
and relteve it, it will certainly ex- 
pire. Would you imagine, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is extremely an- 
xious to be a member of Alinach’s? 
You see what noble ambition wil! 
That den js 
not yet opened, consequently have 
not been there; so, for the present 
Tam clear upon that score. sup- 
pose your contounded Trish politics 
take up vour whole attention ot pre- 
sent. If they could bat bave ob- 
tained the absentee tax, the Tnst 
yarhament would have been perfect. 

hey would have voted theinselves 
out of parliament, and lessened 
their estates one half ef the value. 
This is patriotism with a vengeance. 
I have heard nothing of your pea- 
cock’s eggs. The Duke o: 
tells me, that if they are put into 
tallow, or butter, they will never 
hatch. I mention this to you, as 
worthy of your notice. Mr War 
pole promised me to send you 2@ 
drawing of his frames, but he has 
been so much engaged with Lord 
Ortord’s afiairs, that he has pro- 
bebly forgot it ‘Ther. is nething 
new at present in the hterary world. 
Mr Jones, of our club, Is going 
to publish an account, in Latin, o! 
the eastern poetry, with extracts 
transloted verbatim in verse. 1 will 
order Elmsly to send it to you, 
when it comes out; | fancy it will 
be a very pretty book. Goldsmith 
has written a prologue ior Mrs 
Yates, which she spoke this even- 
ing before the Opera. It is. very 
geod. You will see it soon al! 
the newspapers, otherwise | would 
send it to you. I hope to hear 
your next letter, that you pee 
your time for returning to Englan# 
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We cannot do without you. If you 
do net come here, | will bring all 
the club over to Ireland, to ‘live 
with you, and that will drive you 
here in vour own defence. Johnson 
shall spoil vour books, Goldsmith 
pull y ‘our flowers, and Boswell talk 
vou; :stav then if you can. Adieu, 
my dear Lord. Pray make my best 

compliments to Lady Charlemont. 
Believe me to be, very sincere ly, 

And aflectionately your's, 
T. BeacucLerk. 


My D ar Lorp, | 


Enclosed I send you the drawing 
of Mr Waipole’s frames ; which 
did not receive till last night. 1 
hope you received a letter from me 
some time ago; 1 mention this, that 
not appear worse than I am, 
ant likewise to hint to you, that, 
when you receive this, you will be 
tiro letters in my debt. 1 hope 
your parliament has finisheé all its 
absurdities, and that you will be at 
leisure to Come over here te attend 
your cub, where you will do much 
more good than all the patriots in 
the world ever did to any body, viz. 
you will make very many of your 
triends extremely happy ; ; and you 
know Goldsmith has imtormed us, 
that no form of government ever 
contnil either to the happiness 
ormusery of any oug.—I saw a letter 
fiem Foote, with an account of an 
Jrish tragedy ; ; the subject is Man- 
lius, and the last speech which he 
mi wes when he is "4 off from 
the ‘Tarpeian Rock, “ Sweet 
Jesus, where am I piat Pray 
send me word if this is true. We 
have a new comedy here, which 
is good for nothing ; bad as it Is, 
how ever, It succeeds very well, ond 
has almost killed Coldsmith with 
envy. IT have no news, either li- 
terry or political to send you. 
Every body, except myself, and 
about a million of vulgars, are in 


he coyntry. I am closely confined, 


as Lady Di. expects to be so every 
hour. 
lam, my dear Lord, 
Very sincerely and atlectionately 
vour’s, Bi 
Ade December LTT 


My Devr Lonn, 

I have this moment received your 
letter, and need not tell you how 
happy it has made me, by inform- 
ing me that Lady Charlemont. is 
well, and yourself so much better. 
I can new give you a better reason 
for not writing soaner to you, than 
for any other thing that lever did 
in my lite. When Sir Charles 
Bingham came trom Ireland, 1, 
as you may easily imagine, inmme- 
diately enquired atter you: he told 
me, that you were very well, but 
in great afiliction, having just lost 
vour child, You cannot conceive 
how I was shocked with this news ; 
not only by considering what you 
suffered on this occasion, but recol- 
lected that a foolish letter of mine, 
Jaughing at) your Irish politics, 


would arrive just at that point of 


time. A bad joke at any time tsa 
bad thing; bat when any attempt 
at pleasantry harppre ns, at a moment 
that a person is in great atiiction, it 
certainly is the most odious thing 
in the world. I could not write to 
you to comtort you; you wall not 
wonder, therefore, that I did not 
write at all. I must now intreat 
you to lay aside your politics for 
some time, and to consider, that 
the taking care of your health is 
one of the most public-sptrited 
things that you can possibly do; 
for, notwithstanding your vapour 
about Ireland, | do net believe that 
you can very well spare one hone st 
man. Our politici ians, on this side 
ot the water, are all asleep; but f 
hear they are to be awakened next 
Monday, by a printer, who is or- 
dered to attend the bar of the 
House, for having abused Sir — 
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eher Norton. ‘They have already 
passed a yote that Sir Fletcher’s 
character is immaculate, and will 
most certainly punish the printer 
very severely, if a trifling cirenm- 
stance does not prevont them, viz. 
that the printer should, as he most 
probably wall, refuse to attend.— 
Ouse club has dwindled away to no- 
thing. Nobody attends but Mr 
Thambers, and he is going to the 
{ast Indies. Sir Joshua and Gold- 
smith have got into such a round of 
pleasures, that they have no time. 
fn my next J will send you a long 
history of all our triends, and par- 
ticulurly an account how twelve 
thousand pounds may be paid with- 
out advancing one single shilling. 
‘This is certainly very convenient, 
and if you can get rid of all your 
‘ecling and morality betore my next 
letter arrives, you may put it in 
practice, as probably it has not yet 
Been introduced into Ireland. 
Bclieve me to be, my dear Lord, 
T. BEAUCLERK, 


Ocurrx in terris anima, et celestium inanes, 
PrRs, 

Fis acommon observation, that 

fortune Changes manners. The 


moaning is, not that the mode of 


hiwing varies usually as the circum- 
stances are more or less adapted to 
support expence. This is an event 
sv reasonable and so naturally to be 
expected, that it would hardly have 
hoon judged worth while to make it 
the subject of a particular remark. 
‘Lhe reference is undoubtedly tothe 
mind, which, though not by any 
rceessity so dependent upon exter- 
nal situation, that everv variation 
in the latter must needs be attended 
by a suitable modification in its cast 
and temper, is vet in effect found 
or the most part te follow very 
ciosely after these changes. The 


person sho has been placed in a 
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humble condition of life is extreme. 
ly apt to exhibit in his character 
the traits of pusillanimity and a ser. 
vile debasement. Is he raised to 
prosperity ? his sense of the inper-. 
tance to which he has now attained 
Is maniiested in the arrogance and 
presuiuption to which he passes al! 
at ones from dispositions and senti- 
ments apparently so Opposite, yet 
in their real spirit and in respect at 
the principles on which they depend, 
so much the same. Does the basis 
of fortune again give way, it is soon 
evinced how extirely the lofty tone 
which he had tor a short tine as- 
sumed depended upon that founda- 
tion for its support. — He sinks into 
more than his former prostration of 
character, and laying aside a'l ap- 
pearance of respect ior himself, de- 
serves not that he should gain or 

preserve the respect of other men. 
Antonius was the son of a man 
in indifferent circumstances, but 
who, prompted by a laudable ambi- 
tion, was desirous of giving this 
youth an education considerably 
superior to what might have been 
reasonably expected from a person 
in his situation. in the school, 
whither he was sent for the purpos 
of prosecuting his studies, he was so 
happy as to meet with Bellasins, 
whom the superior afiluence of his 
friends enabled to appear and to 
live in a manner materially different 
from what could be reached by \n- 
tonius, but who did not on thal 
account shew any disinclination te 
associate with him on a footing o! 
the most perfect equality. There 
was between them apparently such 
a congeniality of mind as obliterated 
every distinction arising from any 
other circumstance, and it was net 
the fault of Bellsaius if their fami! 
arity and friendship was not of the 
inost cordial internal kind ; 
Antonius on his part shewed no 
backwardness to meet these advan- 
ces on the part of — Phev 
ecu. 
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Neeame inseparable companions. 
They were joined together in ail 
their Little schemes of labour and of 
aleasure. And a toundation was 
laid for that mutual r eard, which, 
originating ata time when the heart 
is susceptible of the warmest and 
most teader impressions, is gener- 
aly closer and more attended with 
circumstances deeply to interest 
aud engage, than can usually be the 
cuse i respect to attachments en- 
tered into at a later period of Tite. 
In the mean while Antonins was 
not insensible upon what different 
cround he steed trom Bellasius, nor 
et times could help repining at the 
capriciousness of fortune, which 
hus often made the lines of distine- 
von so verv wide ae they are, be- 
‘ween individuals who are altogethe 
on a tvoting, or at least very little 
removed froin that point, ur regard 
of their personal qualities and merit. 
Neat, however, to the actual pos- 
session by himself of those external 
advantages which had so consider- 
uble a place in his affections, it was 
to lis mind a circumstance ef joy 
and gratulation to be so well with 
me who was in this respect more 
tavoured. On this account he was 
rie more eager in his assiduitics to 
‘is friend; he studied by every art 
of obsequiousness and complaisance 
iv @stablish hunself more and more 
in lus good graces: He was so little 
disposed to hold himself on a foot- 
sue OF equality with him, so ready 
iv yield to bim the procedency on 
every occasion, and so mdustrious 
to hud opportunities fer expressing 
the high seuse which be entertained 
the honour of his friendshi: that 
on lis part this conimerce had in 
ct already degenerated into au in- 
tercourse between patron and 
peudant. Bellisius was, however, 
vi a Nature too generous to perceive 
orto take uadvantage of this change. 
tHe still en his triena on 


“ie 
te Fame as before, and sucn 
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were the expressions oo hindiess and 
atiection, such the promptitude to 
oblige and to serve, which sponte. 
neously flowed trom a temper warur 
and affectionate, that all those die 
monstrations of zeal and ot attach- 
ment already alluded to on the part 


i 
ot Antonius, might seem to be rea!- 


ly no more Hing genuine returns of 


an undesigning and reciprocal Jove. 
But the time was approaching 
whea the principles 
Antonius were to undergo a proba- 
tion to which they kad not hitherto 
been exposed. By a combination 
of fortunate circumstances, the con- 
dition of bis father was of a sudden 
so entirely changed, that, from the 
mediocrity of his origmal situation, 
he was at once raised to a heighe 
from which he could see little 
around him that surpassed the mea- 
sure of his own clevatiop. His son 
ot course was destined now to move 
in a sphere in Comparison of which 
what had formerly appeared to hin 
great, shrunk into msigniticance. 
The situation was trying, and it 
guickiy was discovered that he had 
not a mind capable of bearme such 
an excess of prosperity. From this 
time the pursuits of knowlecve, the 
solaces of social intercourse, and 
the sweets of friendship had in then 
yo charms for him. thoughts 
turned incessantly upon the sple n- 
dour of the condition to which he had 
now attained, and al! his antictpe- 
tions had reierence only to the pros- 
pects of still higher distinction that 
elittered he lore him, tothe delights 
ot ing inferiors, ot rearing: 

away the pitlt n yee rivals, and « 
figuring in the circles of the fret 
ele gance and fashion. 
heard without regret ef the change 
that had taken place in Antoniss’s 
circumstance. Incamible ot pudying 
with: periect accuracy of the true 
value ot things, he even re jorced at 
what he considered in no other light 
dinary Cegree 
of 
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ot prosperity. Tle was not aware 
that trom such an unexpected ac- 
cession of external good fortune, 
his friend was tm effect to lose hus 
mind, that he was to be deprived of 
his friend. ‘The first intiipation 
which Bellasius had ef consequences 
hike these being about to follow trom 
what he would have considered as 
cause so very inadequate to pro- 
duce them, he met with upon going 
to congratulate hin on the taveur- 
able change in his condition. He 
sound himself received with extreme 
coldness: instead of the eager assi- 
duity of kindness with which every 
wish of his used formerly to be an- 
ticipated, there was nothing now 
Yuta repulsive air of stateliness and 
haughty reserve, a difficulty of un- 
derstanding observa- 
tions, an apparent absenee and for- 
getiulaess of his boing in company, 
with trequeut pauses in the conver- 
sation indicative apparently of its 
being entered into and continued 
on the one side rather from a sort of 
necessity than out of any inclination 
er desire. Subsequent occasions 
which occurred for intercourse or 
converse satisfied him that the 
change of affection, which such an 
outward deportment seemed to co- 
ver, was real, and that these symp- 
toms were not, as might have been 
hoped, merely the resuit of a tem- 
porary derangement among the 
principles of thought or aciion. 
Bellasius pitied friend rather 
than grieved for himself. Though 
renuinded by so sensible a proof of 
the inferiority of his own condition, 
he looked not now on the better 
teurtune of Antonius with 
any more than he had formerly 
done with expectation. But, hoping 
or wishing ior nothing from him 
diffvrent trom what it had always 
been in his power to bestow, he 
thought and he had some reason to 
think it hard that his advances of 
Kindness should now no longer meet 


envy 
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with the wonted returns. He kad 
no alternative however, but to re. 
concile his mind in the best manner 
that he could to an event which be 
could in no respect charge upon 
anv fault of his own, and which it 
did not lie with him to correct, and 
to seek from other sources 2 lenitive 
for that pain which an ingenuous 


nature will always feel from such. 


disappointments in regard to. the 
ebjects of its affection. He applied 
with the utmost assiduity towards 
preparing himself for the profession 
to which he was destined, and 
through the effect of good natural 
parts seconded by such industry, 
came forward in it at length w tha 
very high degree of reputation, and 
with all that credit, esteem, and 
fluence which are usually the con- 
sequences of such distinction. 

The course which Antonius fol- 
lowed was very diflerent. He 
thought, and in this his sentiments 
agreed with those of all who had 
any claim to the direction of his 
conduct, that he was now in such 
circumstances as precluded the ne- 
cessity on his part of any thing like 
severe or steady application. Even 
for the trivial accomplishments 
which it was judged desirable that 
he should possess, the volatility and 
restlessness of his mind soon be- 
came such, as left little reasom to 
hope that he was a person to gain 
the highest degree ot consideration 
that may be drawn from these 
sources, inferior and little worth as 
they are. In the possession ot every 
external means of enjoyment, alu 
bound dowr to no settled or indis- 
pensable mode of occupation, he 
conceived that happiness was wit!- 
in his grasp. Yet he wondered that 
he never could imake it sensible to 
himself. To enliven his own cub- 
viction of what he was assured must 
be real, he gave full scope to eve'y 
irregular propensity of lus nature, 
he pursued telicitly through 
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The 


ot hbertiyism and dissipation, 
gud very unaccountably to him, 
though the thing Was not so Very 


he had the mor- 
tification to that at every sic 
he took he was farther removed al- 
wavs from the object of lis wishes. 
Fortune at lepeth tired of a minion 
who had Known to proit so very 
little by her gifts, deserted: as 
Spee dily she | had for me rly Pexalted 
how by a revolution no less 
and une than th 
had previoushs taken 
my bis affairs, he found hints all 
at once talicn into a state of penury 
ind wretehe dness, much below the 
mediocrity even of hits former con 
The mode of his education 
had been altogether such as to ie 
capacitate completely, either 
for mecting such pustortunes with 
friuness, or for exerting the vigour 
of mind necessary to extricate 
out of a state so forlorn. His 
wretchedness was extreme, and, as 
on other occasions, was attended 
with a degree of mental despond- 
enev inore abject and 
Bellasius had now an opportunity 
‘ine @ severe return jor tie 
treatment whieh he lad 
jormerly received. But nothing was 
arther trou his thouglits. He still 
preserved the remembrance and 
me remains of the afeetion which 
catered into this carly friends 
ship, and wis only solicitous how 
tuneht most ettec tually, and at the 
tne tune with the most scrupulous 
regard to delicacy, serve one who 
Was tot uly nicapable of serving or 
Of rcheving himself! U pon the first 
mormation he bad of the change in 
us condition, he hastened 


put re 


to COlh- 


with him, and by every ex- 
Pression of syinpathy and kindness 
to soothe and to solace mirit, 
prem by such a load « f atiliction, 
SO justiy “quieted the sting 


cel 
dy his intluence 
put inte a situation which 
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raised him above the fear ef want. 
Every assiduity of the most amiabl: 
attachment \ Woes © mployed to Wi ip 
away trom iis memory the recollee 
tion of his tormer unworthy conduct 
towards Ins trend, or to convince 
that on his part it was forgot- 
ten, and by eve Ty ot res 
gard, and by a isness, when. 
ever an opportunity occurred to ron- 
der him the 
be 
cadenvoured to reeon: 


he es tor 
ta have 
ihe 
en state of dius fortunes. 


tho oa serenity 


and to inspire him wi 
anil ches 
ot which he had ali 


es. fo tie 
had 
ta experience little any 
circumstance of outward distinetion 
could really contribute. 

it is cemmonly that 
the changes in the external condi- 
tion of personas are attended not 
merely with a change im their own 
minds, but with a change also im the 
degree of regard shewn to them by 
others. It has accordingly grown 
into maxim that prosperity gains 
friends, that adversity tries them. 
In both respects the 
Bellasius isan honourable exception 
to a rule which has bat too much im 
its favour, the sanction of every 
day’s experience. It will require 
no uncowinoa share of 
either of taste or of padsiment, to sa- 
tisty any one, how traly respectable 
is such superiority of the 
over fortune, nor can it well escape 
observation bow disgraceful to our 
nature, on the contrary, is that vile 
and creeping subjection to its yoke, 
of which no other example need be 
sought than that which is here ex- 
hibited in the contrasted character 
of Antonius. From toe it Is, 
uaques stionably, that every oman 
must derive his chief, his 
only preper distinction. To its in- 
terets therefore the first cares ol 
every man should be directed, and 
those precautions sedulously eni- 
ployed, 
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ployed, which wisdom or sound 
philosophy can furnish, calculated 
to fortify it against a delusion and 
weakness that may often lead it into 
the most fatal snares, which must 
ever brand it with the most nerited 
infumy and disgrace. M. 


Biovraphical Notices of Leading Cha- 
racters in the Uniled States. From 
Lambert’s Travels in America. 


MR JEPPERSON,. 

i R isa native of Vir- 
:. cima, and said to be between 
5) and 60 vears of age. In his per- 
son he is tall, and of a slender make: 
possessed of a fresh complexion aad 
of a clear and penetrating eve. His 
manners and deportinent are modest 
and atlable. An enemy to luxury 
and parade, he lives at Monticello, 
in the simple and negligent style ot 
aman wholly devoted to rural and 
philosophical pursuits. When the 
sitting of Congress required his pre- 
sence at Washington, he carried 
with him the same negligent simph- 
citv. In the plainest garb, and un- 
attended even by a single negro, he 
would ride up to his splendid) man- 
sion, tie his horse to the paling, 
and immediately receive the visits 
of the foreign ministers and others 
who had business to transact with 
him. ‘This appearance ef republic- 
an simplicity, so much praised by 
Mr Jefierson’s admirers, is, how- 
ever, more the offspring of a philo- 
sophical spirit, than an unambitious 
mind, What cares a man of learn- 
ing and research for dress or ap- 
pearances ? he prides hunself upon 
despising them ; but he has not the 
less airbition tor that. So it has 
been with Mr Jeiferson, who upon 
various Occasions, during his public 
career, While he carried the out- 
ward air of an unassuming patriot, 
was secretly employed ia promoting 
his own aggrandizement. 
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With respect to the Charge 
brought against Mr Jetlerson the 
deserting the government of Vir. 
at the most critical period 
the revolutionary war, it has been 
flatly contradicted by some, and is 
at best but feebly supported hy his 
opponents. At all events, he is not 
the first patriotic philosopher and 
orator who, when the eneiny ap- 

eared, abandoned his trast. and 
ticd from the danger that surround: 
ed him. 

Hlis resignation of the ofhce of 
Secretary ef State in L794, previous 
to the western insurrection, js less 
favourable to his reputation, than 
even the abandonment of fis post 
in Virginia, if we can put any faith 
in the intercepted dispatches of the 
French minister Fauchet.  Speat- 
ing of the prebability of the insu 
rection (which afterwards 
place) Fauchet says, Jefferson, 
on whom the patriots cast their coves 
to succeed the president (Washine- 
ton) had foreseen this crisis: he 
prudently retired, in order to avoid 
making a figure against his incline 
tion in scenes, the secret of whic! 
will soon or late be brought to 
licht.’ These instances (says an 
American writer) shew Mr Jefler- 
son to want firmness; and a man 
who shall once have abandoved the 
helm in the hour of danger, or at 
the appearance of a tempest, seems 
not fit to be trusted in better times, 
for no one can know how soon, e& 
trom whence a storm may come. 

The great and principal aceus?- 
tion, however, against Mr Jetlerson 
is, that he promoted the revolution 
ary war, opposed the British treaty, 
and became the determined enemy 
of Great Britain, in order to ea 
the debts which he and his family ow 
cd to British merchants. “Thisy 
true, would certainly be the moe 
serious charge that he has to cele 
tend with, inasmuch, as if weult 
affect his character, not merely i 4 
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politi cal, but in a priv: 
view : and wive ade now atone 
every thing that could be 
favour of as aie ioe vir- 
tuous man. Bat Taam happy to say, 
that never could) trace dis- 
eraceful charge to any satisfactory 
souree : it secined to rest merely 
upon the ipse of his enemie 
contradicted his 
That there were some dif= 
ronces of opinion between Myr J. 
oad his creditors, respecting the 
pavinent of the of lis debts 
during the war, Is ey ident trom a 
which was afterwards written 
by lain, when tainister at Paris; and 
reavinevidence at the tederal court 
im Kichmond, Virginia, in 


anid Is 


ty ’ 
i! ChaS. 


appears to nie, that the contents of 


this letter completely exculpate Mr 
Joflersou from the infiunous accusa- 
tion of his encmies. 
In J7SO and Mr Jefferson 
was governor of Virginia. During 
that riod he his notes on 
Vir cinta, at the request of the King 
o ley were not inte 
ed tor the press, yet they found 
their way inte print. The picture 
of the American Indian is no doubt 
rather too highly coloured, as well 
other passages concerning 
fac new world; this Mr Jetlerson 
would most likely have avoided, had 
he originally intended his oul to 
have been published; but at that 
period j it was the pr olicy 2 md interest 
tt United States to repres 
tin the most favourable way to 
Vreuch monareb. The author 
the notes on Vj Irginia was thes 
fore gt uilty of a very pardona ble 
fault, in setting every ‘thing relative 
to his own couptry, in the best pos- 
sible point of view. Policy, rather 


than truth, guided his pen on that 
oceasion. 


In 1783 he produced his form of 


a constitution, which was approve “l 
by many res pectable members of the 
tongress, particularly Franklin, Ma- 


polat of 


dison, &c. who were fer amore h- 
ond simple f form of govern 
ment than thet espoused by Cane 
neral Washington tis 
The hitter wisted for a constitution 
modeled that of Great Bi 
the former, steady to repadhean 
Pp: inciples, were desirous of a pure 
Ys in Which the voice of the 
people should every where prevail 
Ifow far such a form of governinent 
world have suned the Amerteans, 
now be pretty well ascertained, 
At this riod Me Jette reson was 
a oanember of Congress, and in 
March, find Png- 
lind, where he ne doubt arranced 
with his creditors thos« 
whieh he mace themin the cours 
of the vest year, wlile ambassador 
at Paris. vers sence in 
England must competely retite the 
calummnies of Tis ementies respec ‘ting 
the pouyinent of his debts: tor surc- 
ly he world never have dared to 
shew his fice in thre country alte: 


to cheat its mere! 


we 


of their } roperty. 

During Vir Jetforsom’s residones 
in France he was atrentive to every 
thing that could promote the wel- 
fure of his country. He even avai! 
ed oF every opportunity ty 
iInercace bis ow of dotorma- 
tion, tha when be reiurned home, 
he earolay at for the benefit 
of those around him. plittose- 
plical researches and discuve ries, 
i) Variots branches of screnec sinec 
then, have proved that his time wats 
Bot speit ia Vitlile 

in 1780 My Jefferson quitted bts 
diplomatic functions in France, and 
returned to his native country. A 
new coustitution havin forme 
cd and ares to by the several 
states, he was appointed secretary 
to the federal government under 
President Wastuagton. In this sie 
tuation he had: arduous inti 
to perform, cul irly uring the 
period of the Frene! » minister Ge- 
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net’s intrigues; but he seems to 
have conducted himself on that oc- 
casion in the most irreproachable 
manner. His retirement from office 
in 1794 has, however, given rise to 
much invective against him; and 
though the ostensible motive was 
said to be the improvement of his 
estate, and the regulation of his do- 
mestic affairs, it is generally thought 
that he withdrew himself to avoid 
an interference in those measures 
which, though he saw the necessity 
of them, vet were calculated to ren- 
der him unpopular with his party. 
He also saw that the cup of humili- 
ation was on the point of being pre- 
sented to President Washington, 
and that he would most probably 
decline another — election. Mr 
Adams was the only one, except 
himself, likely to sueceed to the 
presidency. The contest would 
theretore lay between them alone, 
and it was necessary that Mr Jeffer- 
son should, at such period, strength- 


en himself in the good opinion of 


his party. Hence, when the sup- 
pression of the western insurrec- 
tion, and other unpopular acts of 
the government, necessarily took 
plece, Mr Jefferson, who, in the 
language of Fauchet, “had joreseen 
‘hese crises,’ was peaceably seated 
in his philosophical retirement: and 
while the federalists were losing 
around, his party was strengthen. 
ing its numbers, 

In 1707 Mr Adams succeeded to 
the presidential chair, and Mr Jet 
terson to the vice-pridency. Por 
ihe tirst two or three years Mr 
Adams was popular, and the federal 
party numerous; but from various 
eauses, Which f have mentioned in 
another place, the antifederalists, 
or democrats, became so strong to- 
wards the close of Mr Adams’s pre- 
sidency, that Mr Joterson was cho- 
sen at the ensuing clection by a 
very considerable majority. ‘His 
party now rose superior to their oD- 


ponents, and the coverninent of ces 
were filled with them, to the entiy 
exclusion of federalists, and federal! 
principles. 

Mr Jefferson, it will be allowed, 
possesses great abilities ; and T have 
no doubt that, for the most part, 
his actions have been influenced by 
a regard for the welfare of his coun- 
try. It is, however, contessed, 
even by the warmest of his ad- 
nurers, that when he invited ‘Tho- 
mas Paine to America, teeth proy- 
ers for the success of his useful li 
bours,’? he committed a very indis- 
crect act: and there cannot be a 
greater proof of it, than the gene- 
ral detestation and contempt 
which Paine is held by every re- 
spectable inhabitant of New York, 
where he resides. Not the most 
zealous partizan of Mr Jeflerson 
will notice him in public; and even 
those who are so lost as tu admire 
his writings, are ashamed to be seen 
in his company. The conduct ot 
the people in this respect is highly 
praise worthy, and is a severe Te- 
buke to Mr Jefferson for having t- 
vited such an infamous character 
into the country. Mr Jefierson, itl- 
so, by his patronage of Daune, the 
Irish editor of the Aurora, and 
giving him a colonel’s commiss!0d 
in the new regular army that is rals- 
ing, has considerably lessened hin 
self in the esteem of the respect 
“ble part of the American people: 
Ilis encouraging General \\ n 
seizing unoflending 
on suspicion at New Orleans, tran 
sporting them two or three thous 
sand miles from their homes, and 
then setting them at liberty without 
a trial, because no charges ¢ uld 
be substantiated against them, must 
also be considered as an erbitrary 
stretch of power, exceeding the li- 
mits authorized by the constitution: 
These indiscretions, coupled with 


his embargo and 
acts, and his pusillanimous fear 0's 


ot 
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ner partiality to France, 


or 
tended to 


have not ‘only 


his popularity, but have sunk the 
character in the e ves ot 
Europe. Mr Jeflerson’s party has 


vet majority throughout the coun- 
trv, and he has quitted the presi- 
dential chair with eclat: but I 
question whether he retired with 
* the repuiation and the favour wach 
brought him into 


MR MADISON. 

This gentleman, who is now Pre- 
sident ot the United States, is con 
sidered as the pupil of Mr Jetterson. 
He was but a youth at the e. rly 
part of the revolution, yet was ac- 
tively employed under lis creat 
leaders, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
others, in promoting the views of 
the republi ican party. His mame 
‘ippears as One of the deputies from 
Virginia in 1787, for the purpose of 
‘ining new constitution; alter 
which he was variously emploved in 
the subordinate departinents of the 
goverument, particularly during the 
secreti wyship of Sir Jeflerson 
1793, when he brought forward his 
project of a divcrimina- 
for the 
heavier duties on for 
promoting domestic manutactures. 
The French ministe ry Pauchet, says, 
that Mr dotterson was the real au- 
thor of proposition thus intro- 
duced by Mr Madison: at ali events 
it is certain, that the former eeutle- 
many on capac ity as secretary of 
site, had previousiy made a report 
to Congress on the subje ct of com- 
lueree, In the autumn of 
Prom that — until he became 
of state in Mi Jefferson's 
pre ssidency, Mr Madison bore no 
ery Conspicuous part in public at- 
tiurs ; but on his ente ring upon that 
Hoportant office, his naune became 
fumiliar to all wit interested them- 
selves in the affairs of America, and 
the two great belli: 


arpose of | 
crm goods, and 


1793. 


gerent powers of 
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arope. “The repeated disputes, 
and consequent explanations and 
negotiations which have taken place 
between the three nations for sever- 
vl years past, and which are as fer 
from an amicable adjustment at this 
day, as they were five years ago, 
hava certainly eiven Mr 
fall cinployme nt in his official eapa- 
city, and made hin known to the 
world ia the charaeter of'a diploma- 


tichan. abilities which be tras 
displayed, are of no inean stamp; 
but le has ex hibited, im his diplo- 


matic style oF writing, a studied ab- 
scurity, and an intricate verbosity 
Which seem to earry with ita desire 
In the writer to puzzle, perplex, and 
prolong the discussion of a business, 
Which ought rather to have beon 
candidly, fairly, and brie “ily stated, 
in order to its. bei ing brought te gu 
bumediate adjustment. 

It has contessedly been the policy 
of Mr Jefferson, and is also the po- 
hey of Mr Madtsion bis SUCCESsOr, 


to negotiate rather than trol 
hence we have an elucidation of tlre 


the attempts of the Britt: covers 
ment to settle our disputes with 
ured, the 
United States would me have 
been planged into a war with 
France. ‘Phis it has been Mer she 
forson! to aveid; in doing 
why ashew of hostility was ne- 
cossarily obliged to be kept up  to- 
wards Eng land. 


Americ. 
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AARON BURR. 

This enterprizing character was 
born at Princetown, New Jersey, 
wbout the year 1755. He began his 

career under Arnold, at the com- 
mencement ofthe revolutionary wary 
when that officer, with his little 
corps, set out upon his Quixotic 
expedition to Canada. Burr ac- 
companied the army as a volunteer ; 
and after traversing immense 

wilderness 
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wilderness for several wecks, they 
arrived, famished condition, 
in the neighbourhood of Quebec, 
about the letter end of Novem- 
ber, 1775. Here they found them- 
selves at the beginning of win- 
ter in that bleak region, without 
tents, provisions, horses, or ar- 
tillery, m the face of a formidable 
fortress! sterm, however, in 
suldition to contrary winds, delayed 
the passage of the river, and alone 
prevented this little army, consist- 
ing scarcely of five hundred men, 
trom assailing, and perhaps carry- 
ings the town, When they first came 
sizht; for so unexpected was 
their arrival, that no more than 
filty regular treops were at that 
time in the garrison. 
Pisappolated this object, and 
having given time to Sir Gay Car- 
betoa, general, to form 
the inhabrtunts into a bedy of mili- 
ta, the vound themselves obliged 
tou waitths arrival of Montgomery, 
who was expected from Montreal, 
This able leader having Jett a de- 
tachment tur the security of that 
city, his appearance towards 
the close of December. HLis force, 
however, was not much superior -to 
Arnoli’s, exeept in) sinall 
pieces of artillery. these 
two adventurous commanders unite 
ed their means, they tound they 
were small incced: but they were 
al they had to expect; a desperate 
essault on the town was therefore 
tic only chance of success left them. 
it was the dead of winter: the snow 


covered the ground to the depth of 


five or six feet: the river was frozen 
over; supples of provisons were 
precarious: they must either con- 
quer or retreat, and that too with- 
out delay! 

lu the mean time Burr attached 
himselfto General Montgomery in 
quality of aid-de camp, and the is- 
suc of their assault upon Quebec is 
vell known. His commander and 
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two officers of the staff were killed 
in the action; Arnold was wounded. 
and near halt the troops were made 
prisoners in the town. The remain- 
der, after occupying the low: r town 
for two or three days, were dislody- 
ed, and retreated to the genera! 
hospital, in the neighbourhood of 
which they still kept up a menacing 
attitude during the rest of the win- 
ter; stopping supplies of provisions, 
and converting the siege ito a 
species of blockade, which gave the 


garrison considerable annoyance. 
Burr remained with the northern 


army, sharingall its fortunes ; which, 

during the next campaign in 1774, 

were rather honourable than  bril- 

liant. During this time, he rose te 

the rank of heutenant-colonel. Th 

and his fellow soldiers, however, 

had only to wait the succeeding 
vear for the turning of the scale. 

In the campaign of 1777, Burr ser- 
ved in the army of General Gates, 

and was present at the various oc- 
tions preceding the convention of 
Saratoga, when they were gratifi a, 
beyond measure, by the capture ot 
the whole British army under Gen 

eral Pargoyne. 

Colone! Burr afterwards returned 
to his native State, New Jersey, 
with that portion of the northern 
army which was sent to the assis- 
tance of General Washington, during 
his operations in 1778 and 1779, 
while there, he performed some ex- 
ploits as a partizan, but of no great 
moment in the general resuit of the 
bational contest. 

Fatigued, or disgusted with a 
martial life, he left the army © 
779, and went to study law under 
Mr Hosmer of Connecticut. At 
the conclusion of the war, he settled 
at New York, and commenced his 
practice in that city: and as one ol 
his biographers observes, “ That ne 
means might be wanting to enable 
him to serve his country in ever) 
cuty of a good citizen, he married 
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about the same time a very amiable 
woman.” She was a young widow, 
the relict of General Prevost, a Bri- 
rish officer, who had served and 
died in Florida. This lady did not 
five many vears after her second 
alliance; but left Mr Burr one 
child, a daughter, now married to 
Mr Allston of South Carolina. She 
also bequeathed to his care a son, 
oy her former husband: to whem 
_ Burr has the merit of having 
ven an excellent education. 

” Mr Burr had not long settled at 
New York, before his talents ratsed 
him to the notice ef the people. 
tis cloquence, was or the 
brillant and insinuating kind, was 
no sooner heard in @ court of jus- 
tice, than he was recognized as 
standing either at, or near the head 
of his profession. He might, doubt- 
less, have enriched himscit by the 
practice ot the law, had he pursued 
it with diligence, and lived with 
economy ; but he possessed a taste 
tor expence, which, together with 
ome unlucky speculations in land 
or other things tureign to his pro- 
icssion, have kept his fortune ina 
state of mediocrity. Another cir- 
cumstance that militated against the 
of wealth was, the 
estrone ambition which he evinced 
to figure inthe higher stations oi le- 
gislation and goverument employ- 
Inents Which that country con 
Yield no profit. Te was early and 
often elected to the legislative as- 
sembly of Uthe state, and several 
tues de legated to Cangre S832 ind, 
for aiaan who had no trace of tami- 
'v Connexion in‘the State where lie 
uved, and who hard no fortune either 
to stand ip the place of merit, or to 
hel: set it off, his success in rise 
ne to the highest and most conti- 
ti post is, sively, no sinall proof 
of talent, if not of virtue. 

At the election, for president, 

nd vice-president, in 1SOL, he was 
gratil wed by being chosen to till the 


office of the latter; and by a singu 
lu contest between the 
States, he narrowly missed the 
chance © being elected president. 
Some have ascribed an 
Four acion to Burr on that oecasion 
bat as it has never been substantiat- 
ed, it can be considered only as an 
idle rumour. 

Notwithstanding this sudden ele- 
vation, Burr had the imortitication 
to find, atter a short time, that his 
popularity doecined rather than in- 
creased. vanity and ambition, 
no doubt, tended considerably to 
alienate the affections of those who 
had supported on account of 
lis extraordinary talents; and the 
Insinuations of has enemies also ma- 
terially contributed to sink fim in 
the favour of the ople Seeing, 
therefore, very title probability. of 
being again electes tothe oilfice of 
vice-president, he declared himself 
candidate for Governor ot the State 
ot New York in 1S0f. In this, how- 
ever, he did not succeed, beme op- 
ae «tl by the greater part of the re- 

ublicans, and by al the federalists. 

Durie the canvas, previous te 
the election, it seeme, that Greneral 
some free ob- 
scrvictions oa the politteal and mor- 
character of Barr, probably with 
a view to dcleat lis election. Thess 
aiterwards found their way into the 
newspapers, and gave rise to that 
duel which terminated an the death 
of the General, and in the tight of 
Burr. 

Having escaped from the hands 
of justice in New York, Burr had 
the temerity to make his appearance 
the public dination was toud! 
expressed against lin, he retire d 
to the State of Tennessee, where 
he was a land-holder. There he 
remamed ino satety, the vietun et 
his resentment beire little known in 
that partof the niv ‘a: but the most 
flagrant violation of the puble feci- 
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ing, was the glaring fact of his con- 


tinuing to exercise the functions 
of his office as vice-president, 
though a warrent of one of the 


States was in force to apprehend 


him! After the clamours against 
him had somewhat subsided, he 


ventured from his retreat, and was 
repeatedly seen in the vie e-presi- 
dential chitr, without other 
notice than the whispers of resent- 
ment among the auditors in’ the 
gallery of the Senate chamber. It 
is said that he even presided during 
the whole of the trial ot the vener- 
able Judge Chace, who was atter- 
wards proved to be more tnoecent 
than those who sat in judgment on 
him. 
When his official term expired, 
Burr withdrew to his estate in Ten- 
nessec, and there matured those 
plans which hus enterprizing and 
ambitious mind bad projected for 
the subjugation of Mexico and other 
parts of the Spanish POssessions 5 
though in the opinion of many 
people, they were secretly intended 


for the separation of the Union. 


The facts and circumstances re- 
specting this extraordinary affair 
are so recent, and have been so re- 
peatedly detailed the public 
prints, that it is unnecessary for me 
to enter into a long history ot the 
subject : sutlice it to say, that alter 
collec ting anumber of adventurers 
like himself, of desperate fortune, 
and forming a magazine of 
arms, and provisions, lis plans were 
irustrated by the interference of 
the government; and he, together 
with his associates, were apprehend. 
ed, and brought to trial. No sufi- 
cient) proof! of treason, however, 
could be adduced against them, and 
they were liberated upon bail. Since 
then, Burr has gone of to some 
more distant part of the Union, 
where he perhaps i is, at this mo- 
ment, employed in forming echomes 
of greater maenitude, and provid- 


stores, 
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ing the means for car rying them in. 
to execution. 


( Lo be continued. ) 


Description of an American Miss, 
Misti Ve 


(From the same.) 


militin of the United States 


} 


is for the pert te 
pra In the towns, SOE shev of 
a military foree Is ke the ve- 
lunteers, whe are fond of caphivating 
the ladies with their sinart wuitern.s 
and nedding plumes; bat through- 
out the country places the amilita 
meet only to eat, drink, and he 
merry. Lo met with an excellent 
satire upon one of these meetings 
whiie T was at Charleston: it was 
published im one of their periodical 
works. As it may afford my rad- 
ers some amusement, I have taken 
the liberty to lay it betore them. 

T hap pened not long since to 
be present at the muster a cap- 
tai’s Company, in a remote part ot 
one of the counties, and as no gen- 
eral description could convey an 
adequate idea of the achievements 
of that day, be permite to 
vo a little into the detail, 
inv recollection wall serve m The 
men had been notified to tat 
nine o'clock, armed and equipped 
as the law directs,’ that is tos, 
with a gun ard ecartouch a 


aus Weil as 


me 


least; but as directed by the Li of 
the Uuited States, with a 
firelock, a sufficient bayenct and 


belt, and pouch with a box to co 
tain bot less than tw en’) efour sul 
cient cartridges of powder a) lb: 

At 12 o’cloc Ky. a ind, per- 
haps halt, the men ected, 
and an inspector's retu notte 
ber ake would have sfc od Nea 


lv thus: captain, eve heureaa 
none, Grumimers none, Hters 
privates presert 05, ditto absent 
13, cuntlocks 12, ramreds 1" 


thes 
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he 
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rife pouches three, bayonets none, 
belts Spare tlints aone, cart vide 
ces none, horsew walking canes, 
and umbrellas, 
A little betore one o’clock, the 
captain, whom L shail distinguish 
by the name of Clodpole, gave di- 
rections. tor forming line of pa- 


rade. In obedienee to this order, 


one of the serjeants, the strength of 


whose lungs had long supplied the 
place of a drum and tite, placed 
hineell in front of the house, and 
began to bawl with great vehe- 
mence, © All Captain Clodpole’s 

company to parade there! come, 
cen tleme, parade here! pi 
here!’ says he, and all you that 
hasv’t guns, fall into the lower 
cond’ We might have bawled till 
this time, with as little success as 
the Svrens sung to Ulysses, had he 
not changed his post to a neigh- 
bouring shade: there he was im- 
mediately jomed by all who were 
then at leisure, the others were at 
that time engaged either as parties 
or spectators at a game of fives, and 
coud not just then attend; how- 
ever, in bess than half an hour, the 
ame was finished, and the ¢ captain 
was enabled te form: his company, 


and proceed in the duties of the 
day. 
Loot to the right and dress 


They were s00n, by the help of 


the non-connnissioned officers, plac- 
ed inastraight line; but as every 
man Was anxious to see how the 
lest stood, those on the wings pres- 
d forward for that pr til 
the whole dine assumed near! ‘y the 
of a crescent. 
Whew! logk at (says Lie 
tain,) why gentlemen you sve all 
‘ rocking here at both cends, so that 
sou will get on to me by and bye, 
ome, centleme: n, dress! dress 
This was ac cordingly done ; but 
upeiled by the same inotive as be- 
lore, they soon resumed jtheir for- 
ner figure, and so they were pete 
initted to re main. 7 
IST}. 


word. fire: you must fire: 


Now, gentlemen,” says the cap. 
tain, “ To am going to carry you 
through the revolutions of the aian- 
ual exercise, and T want you, gen- 
tlemen, if you please, to pay every 


particular attention to the word of 


command, just ex xactly as | LIVE it 
out to you. TL hope you will havea 
little patience, gentleman, if yeu 
please, and Pll be as short as pos- 
sible; and if T should be a-going 
wrong, Lwill be much obliged to 
any of you gentlemen to put me 
right again, for Tmean all tor the 
best, and LT hope you will excuse 
ime if you please. And one thing, 
n, caution you a- 
gainst, in particular, anal that is 


this, not ig make any if 


vou can possibly help it, the 
he ‘st way to do this, will be to do all 
the motions reff at first, and that 
will help us to get along so much 
the faster, and | will try to have it 
over as soon as possible. Come, 
boys, come to a shoulder. 

Porse, foolk ! 

Cock foolk !—Very haudsomely 
done. 

Take, aim ! 

“Ram down cartridve f— No! 
No! Fire. | recollect now, that 
firing comes next atter taking aim, 
according to Steuben; but with 
vour permussion gentlemen, Vil read 
the words of conauand just exactly 
as they are printed in the book, and 
then T shall sure tobe right. 
ves! read it, C up! ain, read it,’ ex- 
claimed ver nty voices ut once, * that 
will save time.’ 

Lention the whote then: please 
to observe, gentlemen, that at the 
that is, 
any ot your guns are lowed, you 
must not shoot in yearnest, but only 
make pretence like; and ail you 
ventlenen tellow-saldicrt, who's 
armed with nothing hut wes ks, and 
riding switches, and corn. stalks, 
needn’t go through the firings, but 
stand as you are, and keep you 
selves to yourselves. 
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cock foolk!—Very weil 
done. 

“S, t, (spelling) shet pan ! 
That too would have been very 
h ndsomety done, if you hadwt have 
handled cartridge instead; but I 
suppose yon wasn’t noticing. Now, 
"tention one and el] gentlemen, and 
do that motion again. 

Shei pan!—Very good, very 
well indeed, you did that motion 
equal to any old soldiers; you im- 
prove astonishingly. 

cartridge !—Pretty well 
considering you done it wrong cend 
foremost, as if you took the car- 
tridge out of your mouth, and bit 
off the twist with the cartridge box. 

Draw, rammer !—Those who 
have no rammers to their guns need 
not diaw, but only make the mo- 
tion; it will do just as well, and 
fave a great deal of time. 

“ Return rammer!—Very well 
again—But that would have been 
done, | think, with greater expert- 
ness, if you had performed the mo- 
tion with a little nore dexterity. 

Shoulder poolk f--—Very hand- 
somely done, indeed, 1f you had on- 
ly brought the fools to the other 
shoulder, gentlemen. Do that mo- 
tion again, gentlemen, and_ bring 
the soo/A up to the lett shoulder. 

Shoulder foolk !—Very good. 

Order foalt!—Not quite so 
well, gentlemen; not quite alto- 
gether: but perhaps [ did not speak 
loud enough for you to hear me all 
at once: try once more if you 
please; T hope vou will be patient, 
gentlemen, we will soon be through. 

Order fooik !—Handsomely 
cone, gentlemen! very handsomely 
done! and eltegether too, except 
that a tew of you were a leet/e too 
soon, and some othery a leetle too 
late. 

“In laying down your guns, gen- 
tlemen, take care to lay the locks 
up, and the other sides down. 

*Tention the whole! Ground 
folk !—Very weil. 
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“ Charge, bagenet ! (Some) che 
men i hat caw’ the night, aptain, 
pray look again, for how can we 
charge bagonet without cur guns 

ad (Ca ] dow't know us to 
that, but know Pm right, tor here: 
is printed in the book c, h, a, r, ves, 
charge bagonet, that’s right, that’s 
the word, if I know how to read: 
come, gentlemen, do pray charge 
bagonet! Charge Tsay! Why don’t 
you charge? Do you think it an’t 
so? Do you think I have lived to 
this time of day, and don’t know 
what charge bagonet is? Here, 
come here, you may see tor your 
selves; it’s as plainas the nose on 
your fa stop—stay—no !—halt! 
no, no! faith wrong! I'm 
wrong! I turned over tivo leaves at 
once, but I beg your pardon, gentle- 
men, we will not stay out long; and 
we'll have something to drink as 
soon as we’ve done, Come, boys, 
get up off the stumps and logs, and 
take up your guns, and we’il soon 
be done; excuse me if you please. 

Pix bagonet ! 

Advance arms !—Very weil 
done, turn the stocks of your guns 
in front, gentleinen, and that wil 
bring the barrels bebind ; and hoid 
them straight up and down if you 
please. Let go with your let hand, 
aud take hold with your right just 
below the guard. Steuben says the 
gun must be held up p, e, ry perl 
cular s yes you must always mind 
and hold your guns very perticulat. 
Now boys, ’tention the whole! 

“ Present arms !—Very hane- 
somely done! only hold your gus 
over the other kaee, and the otha 
hand up, turn your guns round 4 
lectle, and raise them up higher, 
draw the other foot back! ew 
you are nearly right; very will 
done, gentlemen; you have 
ed vastly since I first saw you: you 
are getting too slick. Whata char 
ming thing it is, to see men under 
good discipline. Now, gentlemen, 
we are come to the 
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Lord, men, how did you eet inte 
sue a 

The tact was, -the shade had mov- 
ed considerably to the eastward, 
and had exposed the right wing of 
these hardy veterans to a galling 
fire of the see; being bat poorly 
provided with ainbrellas at this en i 
of the tine, they found i convenient 
to follow the shade, aod in buddliog 
tu the left for thus purpose, they 
had changed the or ther 
line trom that ef a crescent, to one, 
whieh mere nearly resembled a 
pair or pot hooks. 

“Oome, geutlemen,’”? says the 
captain, * spread) yourselves out 
again, into a straight Ime, and let 
us get Into the wheeltgs aad other 
bitters as Soon avs 

But this was strenuously oppesed 
by the soldiers. They abjecied to 
suing into these revolutions at all, 
masmuch as the weather was ex- 
tremely hot, and they had already 
been kept in the field upwards of 
three quarters of an hour. They 
reminded the captain of his repeat- 
ed promise to be as short as he pos- 
sibly could, and it was clear he 
could) dispeuse with aii this same 
Wheeling and flourishing if he chose. 
They were already very thirsty, and 
iw he would not dismiss them, they 
declared they would vo off without 
disnussion, and get something to 
drink; aml he might fine them it 
that would do hiin any sood; they 
were able to pay their fine, but 
evuld net go without drink to please 
anv body; and they swore they 
woud never vole for another captain 
who Wisued to be so unreasonably 
strict, 

* The captain behaved with creat 
upon this oceasion, und a 
start coiloguy ensued; when at 
fength, becoming exasperated to 
tie last degree, le roundly asserted, 
that no soldier ought ever to (hink 
dard of the orders of his otlicer: 


and nally ue Went as far as to say, 


. 
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that he did not think any gentlo- 
men on that ground had any just 
eause to be ofeaded with him. Phe 
dispute was at length settled by the 
tor some grog, tor 
them present accommedaivn, and 
to omit reading the unlita- 
ry law, as directed by a hate aes, 
and also all the muditary manceuvres, 
‘xcept twooor three such etsy and 
Siniple ones, as could be periormed 
within the cotapass of the shide. 
ter they ad drank their grog, ant 
* spread themselves,” they were de 
vided tute platoons. 

*Peution the whale 0 the 
richt wheel? Each main taced ty 
the right about. 

“Why, geatleomen ! didn’t mean 
for every man to stand stil aud turn 
nayturally right round: but wien 
Ltoll you to wheel to the echt, 
intended for you to wheel round to 
the right as it were. Piease t> try 
that gentlemen; every vik?! 
hand man must stand fust, andeouly 
the others turn round.’’ 

Jun a previous part of the excreise, 
it had, tor the purpose of sizimg 
them, been necessary to denomin- 
‘ite every second person, a“ right 
hand man.’ very naturel con- 
sequence Was, thaton the prosentoc- 
easion those right hand wen mains 
tuinedtheir po and alithe inter- 
mediate ones faced about as before. 

Why look sow ! exclaim- 
edthe captain, iu vexation. 
Vil be you can unde: 


stand a word I say. Excuse me 


eentlemen, but it ray/y seems as it 


you couldn’t come atait exactly. In 
wheeling tothe right, the right hand 
eend of the platoon stands fast, and 
the other ecud comes’ round iike a 
swingle tree. ‘Those on the outside 
miust march faster than those on 
the inside, and those on the inside, 
not near so fast as thase on the 
outside. You certainly 
stand me now, @eatlemen; and now 
please fo try once moze.” 
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In this they were a little more 
successtul. 

“ Very well, gentlemen; very 
well indeed: and now, gentlemen, 
at the word wheel to the lett, you 
must wheel to the left. 

*?Pention the whole! the left 
—le no—right—that is the left—I 
mean the ri wheel ! march?” 

In this he was strietly obeved ; 
some wheeling to the right, some 
tothe dott, and some to the right, 
lett, or both ways. 

“Stop! halt! let us try again! 
Eecould not just then tell my right 
hand irom my left; you must excuse 
mic, gentlemen, if vou please; ex- 
perience makes pe rfeet, as the s say- 
inv is; long as I’ve served, I tind 
something new to learn every day, 
but all’s ome for that: now, gentle- 
men, do that motion once more.” 

By the help et a non-commission- 
ed officer in ym of each platoon, 
they wheeled this time with con- 
siderable regularity. 

‘““Now you must try to 
wheel by divisions, and there is one 
thing ia P: articular which I have to 
request OF you, gentlemen, and it is 
lis, net to make any blunder in 
your wheeling. You must mind 
and keep at a wheeling distance ; 
and not talk in the ranks, nor get 
out of fix again: for L want you to 
co this motion well, and not make 

any blunder now, 

*?Fention the whele! By we 

ons to the reek? wheel! march 

> doine this, it seemed as it 

Jedlam had broke loose: every man 
took the command-— Not so fast 
on the richt!—flow now! how 
now !——Huaul down those ambretlas! 
Faster onthe left!—-Keep back a 
hittle in the middie there—Don’t 
crowd so—old up your gun, Sam. 
(ro) taster” 
trod on me ?—D-———n your hu fe, 
keep back ! keep back ~—Stop us 
— do stop us faster 


thore lost my shoe— Get up 


ject of dread, 


ject « of the present volume. 
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again——Ned, halt! halt! bh. uty 
Stop, gentlemen ! stop ! stop !— 

By this time they got into utter 
and inexplicable contusion, and so 
1 lett them. 


SCOTTISII REVIEW, 
Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Highlander of Scotland ; to "which 
are added, Translations fram the 
Gadic, and Letters connected with 
those formerly published. By the 
Author of Letters trom the ~ di 
tains, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. Long. 
man and Co. Manners Miller. 


Highland character is ia 
many respects an object of pe- 
culiar interest, and yet impertectly 
known. ‘To their Low!and brethren, 
they Ikive successively been the ob- 
of admiration, and 
of ridicule. ‘The tormer sentiment 
has now subsided, as the enthusias- 
tie and erring loyalty, which ence 
prompted them to lnspire it, has 
been converted inte a generous and 
salutary ardour, which renders tlien 
ove of our chief national bulwarks. 
This sentiment therefore has been 
converted into admiration, naturally 
excited by that prowess displayed in 
every quarter of the elobe, which 
has exaited so high the glory ot the 
hutional arms; while strangers whe, 
in search of the most sublime scene- 
ry, have been led to explore their 
views and the borders of their lakes, 
have been charmed by the gen tle 
demeanour and warmth of w ele ome, 
with which they were rece ved. 
The interest this excited has been 
increased rather than diminished by 
a tinge of ridicule de ‘rived from cer- 
tain national peculiarities, partied: 
larly those connected w ith the sub- 
Nouwithstanding these motives 
witch prompt to an iry into 
character, we agree with 
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Mrs Grant in thinking, that it is 
very unpertectly known. It is in fact 


in a tuqitive state, in the course ot 


transition trom ancieut feud and 
violence, to the regular and plod- 

ding habits of a commercial society ; 
and presents a spectacle perhaps 
more amiable than either. 
visitors indeed of these regions are 
numerous and increasing ; but they 
pass swiftly through, and pay little 


attent ion to the subject, and have 
adeed slender opportunities of ex- 
it The enigrants front 


the Iie Wends are also numerous, 
vet the information which they at’ 
ford respecting the manners of the 
regions they have quitted, is @X- 
ceedingly imperfect. They either 
associate only with each other, or 
where they mix with other classes, 
that dread of ridicule, which is rais- 
ed by national pride to the highest 
pitch, leads them caretally to 
ceal all those native habits and ides 
which jutsly or unjustly are in 
danger of exciting it. No people 
in short, are well quetitied to judge 
of their own peculiarities. “The 
cumstances, which Mrs Grant states 
as having been her own, are per- 
haps the most favourable of any to 
the acquisition of sound and correct 
views of this subject. After having 
been born and educated the 
Lowlands, she removed “ within the 
girdle of the Grampians,” and spen 

there a very large portion ot “see 
lite. She had thus an ortunity 
ot viewing the whole round of High- 
‘land manners: and of viewing it, 
not with the eye of doating parti- 
ality, but with those of 2 foreign 
and leas interested observer. 

Upon the whole, we have been 
very much pleased with these vo- 
lumes. Mrs Grant’s moral palit- 
ings are peculiarly toreible and an- 
imated. She does not give a mere 
(ry catalogue of national! CUSTOIDS 
che enters, as it were, into the 
Most recesses of the Highland sou!, 
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and lays open all its workings. She 
does so indeed con crore: lke one 
who knows and Joves it, and who 
haus imbibed trom it much ot what 
is best and most estimable. She 
does not, however, alrovether con- 
ceal the shades which rest 
on some part of the picture, 
though it is evident, that those are 
always laid on by a very friendly 
hand. Throughout the whole, 
there is a wanrnth of lecling and 
eloquence, which pleased us ex- 
tremely. We do not sav that 
Grrant is absolutely a pialosepher ; 
but she has furnished exceligut 
terials, upon which a plulosooher 
might work. 

Mrs Grant has also interspersed 
throughout her 
narratives, designed to ilustrate the 
different manners and customs 
which she treats. We confess we 
tired a litte of cur auther’s stories 
‘Lhe chict execllence of such narra- 
tives must consist moan animated 
and pointed conclusion, Put this 
in the present instance, seldom cor- 
responds to the np of prepara hom 
with which it is ushered ing The 
circumstances which suggested ta 
the mud the tdeas out of wich its 
visians were formed, are sometimes 
judiciously traced; but upon the 
whole, the chief merit of the work 
appears to us to mits re- 
tlections and moral delineations. 


at 


Although we have heard much ef 


superstition, yet the 
lowing details are new to us, and 
they are curtous. 

‘It were long and strange te tel’ 
‘all the different torms. which su- 
¢ perstition assumed; but, in order 
‘ to go on progressively throug! 
‘the most prominent of then, we 
shall begin with infaney. 

‘The first danger to be roarded 


then, was the power 


‘ fairies, in taking away tire 
Cor its mother; who were pever 


work, a munber of 
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considered as entirely safe, 
the one was baptized, and the 
other had performed her devotions 
at some chapel ar consecrated 
place. All the powers of dark- 
ness, and even these equivuecal 
sprites, who dit good or evil, as 
they happened to be mchsed, 
were supposed to vield ins tantly 
before the perfornumce of a 
igious rite, er even au solemn 
vocation of the Deity. 

* But, then, tee danrer was, that 
one might be carried in sleep. 
sound octhodoxy weuld obtect to 
tisy,—that the same power guards 
us waking and usicep. This ar- 
eument woul! ta the least 
sturcer a Inghhmd devotee. Le 
would tell vou, that til these sa- 
ered rites, which adunt the child, 
and re-adunt the mother into 
the church, were pertormed, both 
were In a state of impurity: which 
subiected them (the body, not 
the soul) to the power of evil 
spirits: and that it was the duty 
of the triends of such, to watch 
them during their sleep, that, on 
the approach of evil spirits, (who 
hever came uuseen,) they night 
adjure them, in the holiest name, 
to depart: which they never fuil- 


ed to do, when thus repelled. if 


these vigilant duties were neglec- 
ted, the soul of the abstracted 
person imght be saved, but his 
iriends, in the privation they sus- 
tained, suffered the due punish- 
ment of their negligence of what 
was at once a duty of atiection and 


religion.” 


. if however, they were not able 
or willing to watch, er wished for 
a still greater security, the bed, 
contamimeg the mother and the in- 
tant, was drawn out on the door, 
the attendant took a Dible, ana 
went thrice round it, waving ali 
the time the open leaves, ad- 
juring all the enemies of man- 
kind, by the power and virt 


of dhe Livilanders. 


contained in that book, to Hy in- 
atuntly to thie Red Sea, &e. 
Alter this ceren had been 
wone through, all slept qutet and 
sautely: Yet it was not aecoumed 
proor of diligent sttachment to 


have recourse to this mode ot 
securing a meht’s rest to the 
watcher, 


‘Whea the infant was secured 
hy the performance. of this hal. 
lowed rite from all risk of beins 
carried away, or exchan ce: d fora 
fairy, there was still an 
danger, which required the 
most vigilance of mistaken piety 
to avert. ‘Phis was not only tas 
well-Loown dread of an evil, eve, 
which, by a strange con neidence, 
Is to be trace ty hot only in every 
country, in the first stages of ci- 
Vilization, but in every age of 
which any memorials pre- 
served, 

* There was, besides this, an iNe 
distinct notion, that it was in- 
pious and too seli-dependent to 
boast of the health or besuty 
of any creature, rational or ir- 
rational, which seemed to belong 
to usy but which was not, in fact, 
agift, but a loan to be resumed 
ut pleasure, which we ought not 
uppropriate, far less glory i. 

‘ The punishment assigned 
boasting of what was not, ip fac ts 
our own, Or praising it without 
some qualifying expression, to de- 
note our own luability to preserve 
it, was a very severe one: No less 
than that of leaving the delence- 
less babe at the merey of evil eves 
and evil: spirits, to be instantly de- 
prived of the vigour, or the bloom 
and symmetry so admired. An 
infant, in short, was not to be 
praised at all, without a previous 
invocation of the Deity. They 
thought that, in the eyes of [n- 
finite purity, there was only this 
difference between our best virtues 


and cur worst vices, while we 
. continued 
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continued selfdependent, that 
the first were mingled with error, 
and the last the consequence of 
depray itv. 

‘ Having these true dafa helore 
their eves, and not beige suili- 
ciently acquainted with that rule 
of which gives a sale direc- 
tion, and sets just limits to this 
opinion, they drew false or exag- 
gerated conclusions from the pre- 
mises already mentioned, and 
mingled them with all the awe, 
and meh of the absurdity ef their 
old belief. Beauty and hesith, 
with the good-lhumour commonly 
resuidug from the latter cireum- 
-stance, are the only topics ot the 
commendation bestowed on in- 
funts. 

‘Por this reason, it was con- 
cluded, that the praise ot friends 
was tinged with vanity, and that 
of tidilierent persons with envy. 

* There was, in their opinion, a 
kind ot sacredness, investing infant 
innocence, Which our unbailowed 
pYssiobs were not to approach 
without punishment. We were 
bound, too, the more, to pray tor 
those wae could vet pertornr that 
duty tor themselves. 

‘Tt vou praised a fine child, or 
cven a tine or cow, without 
ustial ovelude, the nurse, or 
dairvemaid, darting at you a jock 
of indigation, was sure instuni!y 
lo supply the deficiency weh 
God save the bairn or the beast.” 
Wo be to vou, if any thing hap- 
pen to cither for a week atter. 
Unless you lost all regard tor 
opinion, you found it necessary 
to comply with this custom.’ 


Mrs Grant describes, with liveti- 
ness, the retinement and polish of 
Highland manners, and has traced 
them, we think, to their true causes. 


‘ ‘The refinement and gentleness 
f that so particularly distinguish the 


‘ 
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‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


CO7 
conversation of the mountameers, 
may, degree, be account- 
ed for, by the prevaleuce of the 
soiter, though more fervid ailce- 
tious, native to that stare al so- 
clety the influenge of poetry, 
so aucient and sa universal; and, 


Course of tine, 


not ehergy, at least in deli 


Cuc\. This stream ot poetical 
senfiuent, 
by degrees, the 
shh 


‘To this nowerfal cause, muels 
he where thera 
was so littl: to counteract ity aad 
to the great respeet paid Go ace and 
primogeniture ta the patriareuai 
tunes, much more. Somethinus 
too is dertved trom the custom of 
people living se very to- 
gether; most of the inhabitants 
of a little groupe of cottares, 
meeting each others 
dwellings inthe winter, to listen te 
And in the 


long davs et happy leisure, 


music of recitation. 


thou recess to the 
afforded, 
amd all the sports or untutored 
filed up the vacant hour, 
ot Outy the abe 
tities cident to Gpolished minds, 
but forced them, as a matter of 
convention, to yield trivial 
ot dinerence, or to cone eal 
shades of Uisploususe, that the ce- 
neral harmony night wot be 
terrupted, 

accounts for a certaa 
of unlooked bor to 
be found that rank of 
ty, whica in other countries con- 
sists of Clowuish rusties ofsuch as 
we strive to pleased 
with, while their very virtues disgust 
us by the coarseness which accom- 
panies them, and them vices be- 
mare detestable by the 
giossuess which aggravates them. 


But 
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‘ But how a community totally 
void of the outwerd and visible 
marks of refinement, and so tar 
from possessing the elegancies, 
that they hac attained to very 
little of what we should consider 
as the indispensable comforts of 
lie. How such beings should 
ever have thought of cultivating 
and adorning conversation, and 
mating a polite art, of which 
the lowest mn rank and intellect 
were not entirely ignorant, is the 
wonder ! 

‘Tiow it must have mortified 
Chesterfield, could he possibly 
have known how many of the 
rules of good-breeding, which le 
impresses with such sedulous care, 
were fanuhar to the “ spinsters 
anc the knitters in the sun,’’ at 
the doors ot thetr dark and dimi- 
native cottages. this been 
told him, he would, as m= more 
important cases, have sought re- 
fuge in infidelity. 

‘ None of the wonders which he 
reali the Talmud, would appear 
to him so extraordinary, as that 


the chief areana of the art of 


pleasing, which he had sudied so 
long i courts; the profound at- 
tention to the discourse of others ; 
the suasive voice; the temperate 
and courteous dissent; the visible 
and indreated, rather than de- 
clared respect for superiors ; the 
subdued feelings; the governed 
looks; the graceful and easy atti- 
tudes; the flowing periods, and 
utterance, neither rapid nor mon- 
otonous; th: constant. self=com- 
mand, and habitual composure ; 
the vigilint caution against com- 
mitting one’s self by speaking 
rashly on any subject, or speaking 
at all an a subject one is not mas- 
ter of. All this, which it) was 
the business of his youth to learn, 
and the laQour of bis age to teach, 
he would find here quietiy esta- 
tranemitted trom father 
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of the Highlanders. 


to son, and tacitly understood, ar 
no ceflort or attainment, but the 
common and wonted routine ot 
society. 

* It may be as well to own, what 
is, in fact, literally true, that much 
of the polish, superadded to the 
courtesy of the mountains, was 
owing to the frequency of courts 
among them. In superior 
culture of the heart and of the 
imagination, no doubt they had 
their origin. But in the halls of 
the Chieftains, they “ received 
the form and pressure,”? which 
so much distinguished them. This 
too is obvious from the symptoms 
of decay that begin to appear 
since the diminution of feudal in- 
fluence. To keep awake the wi- 
seen vigilance which guards the 
barriers of good breeding, there 
must be something to excite both 
awe and admiration. 

‘ The petty pomp of chieftan’s 
castle was quite enough to pro- 
duce this effect on him who had 
never scen any thing finer, and 
who supposed his own cliet to be 
the first of liuman beings. This 
chiet, though possessed of little 
more knowledge than the meanest 
of his vassals, might nevert'cless 
he a very tolerable model for the 
manners of his clan. Nothing can 
be more erroneous than the pre- 
valent idea, that a highland chic: 
was an ignorant and unprincipled 
tyrant, who rewarded the abject 
submission of his followers with 
relentless cruelty and rigorous op- 
pression. He was, on the con- 
trary, the father of his people: 
gracious, condescending, and be- 
loved, far from being ruled by ar: 
bitrary caprice. He was taugh! 
from ‘the cradle to consider the 
meanest individual of his clan, @ 
his kinsman and his friend, whom 
he was born to protect, and bound 
to regard. He was taught, toes 


spect 
to venerate old age, to respe¢ 
genius, 
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genius, and to place an almost 
implicit dependence on the coun- 
sels of the elders of his clan. 

‘ Among these, his uncles were 
frequently included ; a tie held ia 
reverence all over the Highlands : 
and with great reason, as will ap- 
pear, in another place. There is 
no instance of a chieftain’s taking 
any step of importance without 
the consent of the elders of his 
tribe. 

‘ Nay, so great was the preva- 
lence of public spirit over private 
inclination, among those habit- 
uated to consider themselves as 
born for the good of others, that 
a chieftain seldom contradicted 
the opinion of his counsellors, in 
the most personal of all concerns, 
his choice of a companion for 
lite. 

* Conscious power, and the habit 
of receiving universal respect, 
gave dignity to his manner, still 
more elevated by that loftiness of 
conception, incident to him, who 
thinks not of himself, but enlarges 
his comprehension by balancing 
continually in his mind the con- 
cerns of many. Beloved as he 
knew himself to be, it is not likely 
that he should want 


[he esse 


‘ 
Which marks secur ty to please. 


‘ With all the graciousness and 
aiiability natural to a person who 
las pertect confidence in all about 
lim, and has no reason to fear 
losing respect while he conciliates 
affection, it is always easier to be 
than to seem; and the adherents 
of these little courts actually felt 
all that cordiality of attachment, 
and reverence of respect, which 
it has ever been the trade of 
Sreater courts to simulate. 

‘In some few instances, chiefs 
were severe and ungracious from 


the perverse varieties of human 


Cnaracter, as fathers are some- 
A }s8!3 


7 


* times unkind and arbitrary. This, 
‘ however, was very rare. All the 
‘ bad passions of a chief, not yet 
‘ well acquainted with the divine 
‘ precept that teaches in a certain 
‘ sense the love of enemies, were 
‘ Jet loose on the foes of the clan. 
‘ To them he returned-in pertect 
‘ good humour, atter hiving amply 
‘ sacrificed to his own irritable pas- 
‘sions, under the pretext of re- 
« venging their quarrels.’ 


Mrs Grant’s estimate of the ii- 
tellectual character of the High- 
landers, and of the circumstances 
by which it is formed, appears to 
us extremely judicious. 


* Among these hunters, warriors, 
‘ and eraziers, who were continual- 
‘ly varying their occupation, as 
* well as occasionally changing their 
‘ abode, a constant exertion of sa- 
‘ gacity was required both in those 
‘that governed, and those whe 
‘obeyed, from the mutability 
« of outward circumstances, and the 
permanence of individual charac- 
¢ ters and motives. ‘This last avose 
‘ from the habit of acting in concert. 
‘ No one was sure ot doing ex- 
«actly to-day what he did yester- 
«day; but every one was pretty 
‘sure of having the same opinions 
«and motives to stimulate or re- 
«strain him on the present, as 
‘on former oceasions. .A man, in 
« fact, had few opinions or motives 
‘ asan individual. Every thing was 
‘ matter of convention ; and, there- 
« fore, every measure taken was the 
« subject of discussion and serious 
‘arguinent before it was decided 
on. 
‘ Before they went to hunt, be- 
‘ fore they began to reap, to mow 
‘ their hay, or remove to the sheal- 
‘ings, or before a marriage oF 
‘ baptism, there was @ serious and 
‘ cglemn consultation how or when 
¢ it should be done. This gave ail 
a rede 
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‘ a reasoning and deliberative habit, 


. 


and called forth no small degree of 
eloquence. 

‘ Thus the highland peasant has 
been for ages, of all uninstructed 
beings, the most social, most ac- 
commodating, most reflecting, and 
deliberating. 

‘ It is the profound consultation, 
balanced opinions, quoted prece- 
dents, and cautious foresight of 
the morning councils, conjoined 
with the social ease, open-hearted 
galety, and stingless raillery that 
prevailed inthe evening meetings, 
which form the character made 
up of harmonious discord, which 
so much puzzles strangers to 
comprehend. Hence that air of 
thoughtfulness, inclining to melan- 
choly—the shrewd, discriminating 
glance,—the cautious and hesitat- 
ing, or cold and evasive reply— 
and the total absence of that 
guardless simplicity which we so 
naturally look for among the se- 
cluded inhabitants of pastoral 
vales. Hence, too, lies hid under 
this cold exterior, the gay, eX- 
uberant faney, the active intellect, 
the quick perception of the ridi- 
culous, the intuitive discernment, 
and the light-hearted hilarity, 
which flashes out in the mirth- 
inspiring song, or animates the 
sprightly dance, with peculiar 
grace and spirit. 

* Donald by no means thanks any 
one for investing him with the at- 
tributes of intantine innocence and 
pristine simplicity. He rather 
considers himself as a man of ad- 
dress and observation, skilled in 
affairs, versant in business, and 
rich in inherited experience. He 
loves toargue and deliberate; and 
gives importance to the merest 
trifles, to find scope for his ad- 
dress and sagacity. He likes to 
exercise his shrewdness and cau- 
tion where there is little occasion 
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* for it, and will scarce “ drink his 
“ whey without a stratagem.” 


A solemn and peculiarly interest- 
ing feature of Highland character has 
been delineated by Mrs Grant, with 
great feeling and energy. 


* Onegeneral result of the solemn 
* reveries thus suggested, was, a fa- 
‘ miliarity with death, of which we 
* can scarce form an idea. 
‘ We avoid speaking of the dead, 

* to save our feelings. They speak 
‘ of them intimately, to indulge 
theirs. 

‘We consider it as shocking, 
coarse, and unfeeling, to speak to 
any one of his own death, or antici- 
pate what shall be done, when that 
which necessarily hapyens to all 
men happens to him. On the 
contrary, the highlanders, to this 
day, speak very frequently and 
familiarly of their own death, and 
that of their friends. When | 
say familiarly, 1 do not mean to 
imply levity or carelessness. Phey 
speak with solemnity, but not with 
horror. It does not seem to 
awaken gloomy images with them, 
but those of a calm and chastened 
awe. 

‘ Indeed in some instances, they 
speak of it cheerfully, yet usually 
avoiding the exact term by which 
death is denoted in their language. 
‘It is always shadowed out under 
the terms of repose, conciusion, 
finishing, or some more circumlo- 
cutory mode of expression. But 
this belongs not to a wish to avol 
the mention of death, but to the 
figurative form of speech 
to all primitive languages, and al- 
most invariably used in poetry 
every language. 

highlander, in every other 
‘ instance singularly cautious 
grating your feelings, or alarming 


« your fears, will very gravely you 
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€ you where you mean to be buried; 
¢ or whether yeu would not preter 
‘such a place of abode, as being 
« nearer the cemetery of your an- 
* cestors. 

‘ This familiarity, as far as it is re- 
‘garded merely as the mode in 
« which sentient beings pass trom 
« one form of existence to another, 
‘isthe result, partly of their root- 
« ed superstitions, and, in some mea- 
« sure of their peculiarly warm af- 
tections. 

‘ They have been so habituated 
‘ to believe, that no ties are broken 
* by death, except that which holds 
‘ together the undying spirit, and 
‘ its perishing associate, that they 
«feel the continued existence, not 
‘ merely asan article of pious faith, 
‘or rational belief, but with that 
‘ sensible conviction with which we 
« think of the moon and stars, me- 
‘ teors and clouds, which, though 
* out of our reach, are yet obvious 
* to our senses. 

* That strong affection, and de- 
© tachment from the hurrying varie- 
* ties of the busy world, led them to 
* dwell with unwearied minuteness 


“on all the sayings and actions of 


‘ the departed, as we do on those 
‘ of people that we neither love nor 
‘ esteem, merely because they are 
* bustling on the stage of life, or 
* conspicuous in the ranks of fa- 


view it as an unmixed and positive 
evil. Mrs Grant appea rstobe of 
this number ; and whatever we may 
think of the general conclusion, her 
view of the metamorphoses whic’ 
this singular character undergoc:, 
when transplanted trom the scenes 
which gave birth to it, must be read 
with interest. 


‘Ifa highlander, driven) prema- 
* turely into the ranks of polished 
‘ suciety, ceases to be a tavourable 
‘ specimen of the mountain race, 
‘one of the lower class coming to 
‘mingle among the degraded vul- 
‘ gar of civilized countries, is still 
less fitted to afford means of judy- 
‘ ing what a spirited, intelligent be- 
‘ing he is at home. In his novict- 
‘ate, his own language is useless, 
‘ unless to exchange the murmur ot 
complaint with his fellow exiles. 
© He is not, like his supertors under 
‘ 
‘ 


similar circumstances, supported 
by the pride of new acquircments. 
The powers of imagination, no 
longer exercised in their wonted 
‘manner, droop and fade: those of 
‘memory and sensibility live only 
‘to remind him of his exile, and to 
‘ wound him with the inferiority of 
‘his present to his former selfi— 
‘With the peasantry he seldom 
‘mingles: that would not be so 
sensible a descent. the de- 
‘ cent Class of artisans lis ignorance 
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* shion. Thus preserved by the ar- 


‘dent spirit of fond attachment, ‘¢ precludes him. Tle descends 
* every thing that relates to the de-  ¢ among the dregs of the people,— 
* parted, instead of sinking intosud- acquires, with them vulgar lan- 
‘den oblivion, derives importance, ¢ guage, their low and narrow 
and is in a manner hallowed to 1deas,—and, shrinking in the un- 
* memory by their departure.’ * genial clime of plebeian grossness, 

* assumes an entire new character. 
‘This metamorphosis deter- 
mined by the temperament of its 
subject. If that is of the cool and 
cautious nature which generally 
allurds materials for a mountain 
sage, he is laborious, frugal, and 


os 


The banishment of the highland- 
er trom his native seats, and his cons 
finement in the workshop of the 
manufacturer, though perhaps ne- 
Cessarily arising from the progress ¢ 
Of society, ave attended with many ¢ 


A 


painful circumstances. Hence it ¢ indefatigable, in pursuit of those 
cannot be wondered at, that those external advantages which Le 
| to whose eyes it is familiar should thinks will restore to the 
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ground he has lost by the change 
to which poverty forced him: 
His parsimonious and laborious 
habits soon extinguish his spirit, 
and destroy his originality. 

‘ Ii, on the contrary, his taculties 
are of the more vigorous Ceser!p- 
tion, such as imagmation animates, 
and enthusiasm kindles, he who 
would have been the eccasional 
poet and musician of his hamlet, 
and would have sought no higher 
distinction than the praise of his 
kinsmen, languishes, deprived of 
thet gratitication. The sad and 
sordid realities of life press hard 
upon him, no longer relieved 
ly musical delight, or transient 
gleams of visionary bliss. He no 
longer sees any ghosts but those of 
departed enjoyiments : he hears no 
voices but 
scorn and contumely, reproaching 
his uncouth attempt to do, for the 
first time, what others perform 
with all the ease of long habit. 

* Return is impossible: every 
spot is occupied by peasants that 
cannot, and shepherds that’ will 
not, make room tor him. He 
wanders, like a discontentedshace, 
along the dividing stream: but 
does not Jong vainly search tor 
the cup of oblivion: He tinds it, 
filled with his native cordial, aqua- 
vite; but requiring renewal so 


often, that the remedv becomes of 


itself a disease. 
* From forgetting his cares and 
his country, he goes on to forget 
himself. ‘The highlands have jost, 
and the lowlands have not found 
him. If any thing recovers him 
from his hopeless apathy, it must 
be the spirit-stirring fife,’ or the 
martial pipe of his ancestors, call- 
ing him to the field of honourable 
strife. 

* Here, it at all, the highlander 
resumes the energy of his charac- 
ter, and tinds reom te display 


once more the virtues of habit and 


the rude accents of 


‘ 
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of sentiment ; for here he is gene. 
rally associated with beings like 
himself: his honourable feelings, 
his love of distinction, his con. 
tempt tor danger, and, what is of 
equal importance in the military 
life, his calm fortitude, stern hardi- 
hood, and patient endurance, all 
find scope for exercise. Here, 
too, mmgled with his countrymen, 
he tells and hears the tales ot 
other times,—Deguiles the weary 
watch of night with the songs that 
echoed through the halls of his 
chie!f,—or repeats on the toilsome 
march, the love-ditty inspired by 
the maiden that first charmed 
him with the smile of beauty, and 
the voice of melody in his native 
glen. 

* These recollections and associ- 
ations preserve, in pristine vigour, 
the fairest trait in the highland 
character. Social and convivial 
as Donald’s inclinations are, when 
others join the mirthful band, and 
share the cup of festivity, he re- 
tires to his barrack or his tent, and 
adds the hard-saved sixpence to 
the little hoard which the pay- 
master promises to remit home, to 
pay his father’s arrear of rent, of 
purchase a cow to his widowed 
mother. 

© Poor Donald is no mechanic : 
he cannot, like other soldiers, 
work at a trade when in quarters : 
Yet, dav after day, with unwearied 
perseverance, he mounts guard 
tor those who have this resource, 
to add a little to this fund, sacred 
to the dearest charities of lite— 
the best feelings of humanity.— 
This sobriety preserves alive the 
first impressions of principle,—the 
the humble picty, and 
habitual self-denial, to which 
cump life, or the unsettled wan- 


cermegs that belong to it, are sO . 


averse. | 

* There are instances, of very 

late occurrence, not of individua 
only, 
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‘only, but of whole regiments of 
‘ highlanders, exercising this gene- 
 rous self-denial, to remit money to 
‘ their poor relations at home, to an 


‘extent that would stagger credu- 


lity, were it particularized.’ 


Mrs Grant has done as usetul ser- 
vice In preserving and transplanting 
eeneral pieces of Highland poetry, 
not ancient or of doubtful authen- 
ticity, but composed by untaught 
urls of the present day. The first 
which sle gives is the song of Mac- 
vregor na Ruara, which, it seems, 
enjoys an unconinon share of po- 
pularity in the Tlighlands. We 
cannot say that, in the literal trans- 
lation which our author has given, 
we are able to discover much pocti- 
cal merit, and wewonder much that 
she should have judged it worthy of 
twenty pages of comment. Our 
readers, however, shall havea short 
~pecinen to decide tor themselves. 


* My fadnefs, great fadnefs, 

Deep fadni fs, lies on me. 

‘lam opprets’d with fadnefs deep and 
* dark, 

Which I fhall never conquer, 


* Cauled by Macgregor na Rua Strua, 
Whole due was Glenlyon, 
My faduefs, &c. 


By Macgregor of the banners, 
Who was accompanied by de clamour 
of pipes. 


* My fadnefs, &c. 


By his badge, from the pine, 
* He was known, when afcending the 
* heights. 
* My sadnefs, &c. 


His arrows were highly polithed, 
And decked with the plumes of the 
eagle. 
* My fadnef:, &c. 
Arrows richly adorned, 
As might fnit the fon of a king, 
Held gracefully in the dextrous hand of 
* the fon of Murdoch. 
» My fadnefs, &c.’ 


Put thovgh the leneth of Mrs 


Grant’s notes appear to us very dis- 
proportioned to the value of their 
object, yet they contain some curt- 
ous information. ‘Thus we learn, 
with surprise, that the pipe has not 
been, as generally SUppose al, the fir- 
vourite hishi: and instrument. It 
was merely their warlike muse, and 
in that view was pleved at the table 
of their chiefs. But for gay and 
domestic subjects, the harp is men- 
tioned, as having always enjoyed a 
preference, 

There is another song, of a more 
singular character, with which we 
were much better pleased. It was 
composed by a person of a class, re- 
cent even in the Hiehlands. As the 
country became more cultivated 
and populous, the ancient occupa- 
tion of hunting was monopolized by 
the opulent proprietors ; it was pro- 
hibited to the lower classes, on ac- 
count of the destruction of gam 
which it occasioned. Some, how - 
ever, still retained such a love of 
this animating employment, as to 
pursue iteven under every obstacle. 
These, however, were compelled to 
abandon the more inhabited di&tricts, 
to seck the remotest and lonliest re- 
cesses, and to exile themselves al- 
most entirely from human society. 
The present poem expresses the 

entiments of one who had spent ia 
ae life in this strange and solitary 
pursuit. ‘The most striking feature 
is his ardent attachment: to the 
lower creation, and to imanimate 
objec cts, to which he has transferred, 
as it were, all his human atlections. 
The tollowing is almost ludicrous 
vet it evidently Comes from 
heart. 


© Once more I hail the ftreamy hill ; 

* Honoured as itis above the hills aroun’ 

© Hail to Eroch fide, haunt of many 
* deer! 

* Ic was my happinefs to be there. 


* Carry my bieling to the luke, 
* Exte tided far, and de reply fhelrered 
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* To the water of Lemina of the wild 
ducks; 
* Nurfe of the fpotted fawn and kid. 


* Lak» -f my heart are thou! O lake! 
‘ Where played the fhy water-fowl : 
And many a white and ftately fwan 
* D.d fwim flowly an.id their fport. 


© J} fhall drink of the Treig my fill, 

T may not lorger be forrowful : 

water of the wholefome {pring ! 

* Drunk by the deer of graceful move- 
* ments that bell reund its fource. 


© Lafting was the conne@ion unbroken 

Between me and this pure flream. 

* ‘The juice of the lofty hills, that refrefhes 
* without intoxication— 

* Which I drank in abundance without 
fatiety. 


* Alas! the communication is now bro- 
* ken off 

* Between me and the beloved rock of 

willows: 

To it, 1 can no Jonger rife ;— 

‘Vo me, it will never bend. 


* Haunts of my youth! 1 have now ad- 
© drefied you all,— 

* Unwillhngly do 1 take my leave of 

you:— 

Of you and your fwift inhabitant — 

The deer of the deep glens between 

halls. 


The mof forrowful farewell that ever 

was taken 

© Of the deer in whom was my great dee 
light. 

| fhali never more dire@ the hounds :— 

* | and thou, my faithful white dog.’ 


There appears very considerable 
beauty, even under the disadvantage 
of a literal translation, in the fol- 
fowing description of the wild and 
lonely scenery of mountain and 


lake. 


‘ On the turret of fairies I fit, where the 
* retiring fun 

Points his laft beam upwards to the 
* fumomit of the hill, 

* Tlook on the end of Loch Treig :— 
The theltering rock where the chace 
* was wont to be, 


fee the dark lakes dim at a diftance ; 
I fee the mighty pile, and mary colour- 
* ed mountain ; 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


‘ I fee in the deep vale, the lat dwell ne 
of Offian of Finyal : 


© I fee the hill of flat fepulchral tones, 
* I fee the towering Bennevis, 

* And the red cairn at its foot; 

* Anc the deep and fecret corry behind it, 


* I fee the lonely weftern mountains, and 
* the fea beyond them.’ 


Some part of the second volume 
is composed of letters: but as these 
form a sequel to others formerly pub- 
lished, and are thus detached trom 
the present work, they scarcely 
come under our cognizance. We 
do not admire Mrs Grant’s spright- 
Jiness, quite so much as her more 
solemn and serious composition. 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


GENERAL View of the He- 
brides, or Western islands 
of Scotland: With observations on 
the means of their improvement: 
together with a separate account ot 
the principal islands. By James 
Macdonald, A. M. Large 8vo. 
L.1. Is. 


Agricultural Survey of the Coun- 
ty of West Lothian: With observa- 
tions on the means of its improve- 
ment. By James Trotter, Farmer, 
at Newton, in the parish of Aber- 
corn. S8vo. Qs. 

A Letter to Dr James Gregory, 
of Edinburgh, in consequence ot 
certain printed papers intitled 
“ The Viper and File” “ There 
is wisdom in silenee” “ An old 
story,’? which have lately been dis- 
tributed by him, and which are evi- 
dently intended to propagate and 
support groundless and malevolent 
calumnies against innocent men. 
Svo. 5s, 


A Collection of Treatises on the 
effects of Sol-lunar influence in fe- 
vers: With an improved method 
of curing them. By Francis Bal- 
four, M.D. 2d edition. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Edinburgh Annual Register, Scottish Literary Titellivence. 
fur 1809. 2 vols. 8vo. L.1. 4s. ROPESSOR PLAYFAIR, will” 
Sermons. By the late Bishop speedily publish, in one volume ~ oe 
Horsley. 2d edition. Svo. I4s. 8vo. the first part of Outlines of 


Course of Natural Philosophy. 
Poems. By Lieut. Charles Gray, Mp Playfair’s profound know lod 
of the Royal Marines. Small 8vo. the Sciences, and his powers 
Gs. (Cupar. ) perspicuous and agreeable illastra- 
Poems. By Miss D. P. Camp-_ tion, cannot fail to render this work 
bell. I2mo. 5s. (Inverness. ) peculiarly interesting. 


(For Literary Intelligence, English and Foreign, sce p. 567.) 


Dortry. 
Li 
Bonaparte. He clutched his vulture-grasp, and called 
(From Mr Scott’s Don Roderick). fair Spain his prize, | oi 
As that sea-cloud, in size like human An Iron Crown his anxious fore:ead ee 
head bore ; 
When first from Carmel by the Tish- And well such diadem his he art br = : _ 
Came slowly over-shadowing  Israel’s Who ne’er his purpose for remorse pave 
land, oer, 
Awhile, perchance, bedecked with co- Or —— his course for piety o: 
While yet the sunbeams on its skirts had 10, trained a soldier, decmed a sold: a tf, 5 
been, 
Limning with purple and with gold its Sgnt flourish in the wreath of batth-: ‘tied td BP 
won, 
darker folds obscured the blue serene, sous HOF Geckce 
And blotted heaven with one broad wh 
Then sheeted rain burst down, and whirl- 
winds howled aloud Recked not of Monarch’s faith, or Mercy 
4 kingly tone, a 
Even so upon that peaceful scene was ‘be 
poured, From 3 rude isle his ruder lineage cane 
Like gathering clouds, full many a spark, thar, from a suburb hovel’: 
foreign band hearth 
And He, their Leader, wore in sheath Ascending, wraps some capital in flume, { “a * 
his sword, Hath not a meaner or more sordid birth. 
And offered peaceful front and open And for the soul that bade hin waste thy ' 4a ee 
Veiling the perjured treachery he planned, The sable land-ficod from some swainp i i } 
By triendship’s zeal and honour’s spc- obscure, > 
cious guise, That poisons the husband-field with 
~ntil he won the passes of the land; dearth, 
Then, burst were honour’s oath, ard And by destruction bids its fume en- * ae hie 
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Hath not a source more sullen, stagnant 


and impure, 


Before that Leader strode a shadowy 
Form : 
Her limbs like mist, her torch like 
meteor shew’'d, 
With which she beckoned him through 
figi.t and storm, 
And all he crushed that crossed his 
desperate road, 
Nor thonsht, nor feared, nor looked on 
what he trode; 
Realms could not glut his pride, blood 
could not slake, 
So oft as e’er she shook hertorch abroad— 
it was AmsBririon bade his terrors 
wake, 


Nor deigned she, as of yore, a milder form 


to take, 


No longer now she spurned at mean re- 
venge, 
Or staid her hand for conquered foe- 
man’s moan, 
As when, the fates of aged Rome to 
change, 
By Cxsar’s side she crossed the Rubi- 
con ; 
Nor joyed she to bestow the spoils she 
won, 
As when the banded powers of Greece 
were tasked 
To war beneath the Youth of Macedon : 
No secemly veil her modern minion 


asked, 


He saw her hideous face, and loved the 


fiend funmasqued, 


That Prelate marked his march—On ban- 
ners blazed 
With battles won in many a distant 
land, 
On eagle-standards and on arms he 
gazed 
“* And hopest thou, then,” he said, 
“* thy power shall stand ? 
O thou hast builded on the shifting sand, 
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And thou hast temper’d it with slaugh. 
ter’s flood ! 
And know, fell scourge in the Almighty’. 
hand ! 
—e trees shall perish in the 
ud, 
And, by a bloody death, shall die the Man 
of Blood!” 


Stanzas on General Greme. 
(From the Same.) 


Nor be his praise o’erpass'd who strove 
to hide 
Beneath the warrior’s vest afection’s 
wound, 
Whose wish, heaven for his country’s 
weal denied ; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory 
found. 
From clime to clime, whereer war's 
trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went; vet, Caledonia! 
still 
Thine was his thought in march and 
tented ground ; 
He dreamed mid Alpine cliffs of A- 
thole’s hill, 
And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lyncoch’s 
lovely rill, 


O hero of a race renowned of old, 
Whose war-cry oft has waked the 
battle-swell, 
Since first distinguished in the onset bol’, 
Wild sounding when the Roman ram- 
part fell! 
By Wallace’ side it rung the Southron’s 
knell, 
Alderne, Kilsythe, and Tibber owned 
its fame, 
Tummell’s rude pass can of its terrors 
tell, 
But ne'er from prouder field arose the 
name, 
‘Than when wild Ronda learned the co!- 
quering shout of Grame ! 


——— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Milo—A. Z.—J. M*D—A. Kyne, will appear in our next, or an 


early number. 


Caledonis—Patriot, will not suit our Miscellany. 


Proceeding: 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


OF LORDS 


Stunhope,ateeradvertine to the bill 
4 had whieh was cow 
before Parhament, that the ineature 
was only to. be confidered as a preluminary 
roeatare, and one which could not go atoue, 
ut required to be followed up by tome yre- 
neral and permanent fyitem. Jt was bura 
palliative, indeed a a plait- 
ter only to keep the flies aud walps trom 
the wound all next fedlion. His Lordihip 
then read a flring of redolutions. hey 
flared the nature of a circulaung medium 
and legal tender, and of gold, which from 
i's fluctoation of price, and hability to fear- 
city, whenever the balance of trade and 
ourle of exchange were againft us: from 
eared it was deduced, that we fhould nor, 
in future, look to gold only asthe legal me- 
eum of circulation. Por the porpote of 
anew mode of legal fender, the 
Bunk fhould be awhoriled to open 
branches im various of the cauULETY, 
endan the metropolis, where books of ep ry 
wud transfer fhould be reguarly kept. Tri- 
tes of -eachentry fhoutd be mac de, ore for 
the individeval, one for the Bank, and one 
to be sent to the Power of Londen. By 
this plan, the inconveniences to be appre- 
hended in making the bank note a yeneral 
tender, from the impoffihility of per- 
fois alcertaining whether a note offered 
wis a good or a forged note, would be 
avoided, Alto, in order to filence all cla- 
retpecting the folvency of the Bank, 
that the Bank thould be compelled at the 
epening of any fefiion of Parliament, to pre- 
fentto Parliament a true, full, and lumune 
Cusexpofition of the flute of their affairs. 
barther, that amaxamum fhould be enacied, 
Pelpe ctu th e amount aod extent o: the it- 
fue of notes by the Bavk. propofi- 


his | ip moved to be laid on the 
tuble, and the debate be adyourned till 
‘lL uetday nexe hich und 


Carried nem. diss, 


Tuesday, July 6. 

Lord Stanhope mace a loryr eechin fue 
venir of his retelutions for au fiyflem of 
of transters, and mowes 
pranied contended thar 
lis bill, already pafled, made this meafure 

otherwit the tenants 


they he 


abiolutely neceilury, 
would be ma worfe fituation chan before. 
Jord Liverpool apreed co the printing ot 
the propolitions, but could noe fay how 
mach further ic might be proper to counte- 
nance them.  lvord dauderdale Was apart 
giving chem this fanetvon. 


Stanhope’s motion was agreed to. 


Friday, July 19. 

The militia interchanye bill was brough ¢ 
up from the Commons, read a firft time, 
and ordered to be read a fecond time to- 
morrow. 

Saturday, July 20. 


Mr Vanfittart, and feveral other Afem- 
bers, brought up the erculating medium 
with feveralamen {ments, fron the 
mons, which were ordered to be taken inte 
conficeration on Monday. 

Monday, July 22. 

Their Lordthips took into their confider- 
ation the feveral amendments made by 
Commons in the bank paper bill, to which 
they agreed.—Ou the quettion bemg pur, 
that a metlige be fent co the Commons ac- 
quaintin y them cherewih, 

Karl Lauderdaie rose, and fpoke at con- 
fiderable length bill, faying tha 
melfficient, and would ner 
the owl compl, uned of, and added, thac ot 
was merely a legiviative hint to Lord 
hing. 

‘The Farl of Liverpoo! defended the bill, 
contending that it would beth be a tafe and 
falutary thealure, whether confidered in a 
poltial or ina prudential pomt of wew 
His Lordtiip, with his accuftomed perip- 
cuity, entered into the principle and detail 
of the bill, cud concluded with giving the 
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Earl Stanhope replied ro the feveral ob- 
fervations made againft the bill by the 
Noble Earl who fpoke firft (Earl of Laud- 
erdale) and acknowledged that it would not 
only be © alegiflative hint to Lord King,” 
but to all who would venture to follow 
Lord King’sexample; and he trufted that 
it would have its effect, and afford a broad 
hint to the Noble Lord—fuch a broad hint 
as in Oxford was known by the name of 
* John Keal’s hint,” which was explained 
by the ftudent who was difgufted with the 
troublefome vifitations of an acquaintance, 
and who to get rid of him alrogether kick- 
ed him down ftairs ; “ and, (faid theNoble 
Farl,) if this bill has not the defired effe@ 
upon Lord King before the nex: {etlion of 
Parliament, [will try and get the meafure 
carried a little further, and fee then if I 
cannot give the Noble Lord, “ John Keal’s 
hint,” next feffien of Parliament. 

After a few oblervations from the Lord 
Chancellor, the motion was agreed to. 

Tussday, July 23. 

In the Scotch appeal, entitled Fleming 
v. Drummond, which was a queftion ref- 
pecting a vote for the county of Kincar- 
dine ; the Chancellor {poke at fome length, 
and the cale was ordered back to be recon- 
fidered by the Court of Seffion, and to hear 
further evidence in behalf of the defender. 
A fimilar order was made in the cafe of 
Adam v. Brown. 

Wednesday, July 24. 


Mr Ellis Taylor Farren, and Mr Nicho- 
ias Hicks, who were committed for prevari- 
cation in their teftimony before this Houfe 
upon the Berkeley peerage, were, upon the 
motion of Lord Grantiv, brought up, and, 
after a fuitable reprimand from the Chan- 
cellor, difcharged. 

In the appeal cafe, Harrifon and Bonner 
v. Gort, Surtees, and Lowndes, the judg- 
ment of the Court of Exchequer was re- 
verfed. “The royal affent was given by 
commiffion to Lord Stanhojpe’s circulating 
medium bill, and the militia interchance 
re bill. The Lord Chancellor 
then read the Prince Regent's fpeech to 
both Houles from the rg as fol- 
lows :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“His Royel Highnefs the Prince Re- 
gent, acting in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majefty, has commanded us to 
fignify to you the fatisfaQion with which 
he finds himfelf enabled to relieve you from 
your attendance in Parliament, after the 
long and laborious duties of the feflion. We 
are particularly directed to expreis his ap- 
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prebation of the wifdom and firmret 
which you have manifetted in enabling }. 
Royal Highnels to continue the EXertiang 
of this country in the caufe of cur aloe 
and to profecute the war with increac 
activity and vigour. 

* Your determined perfeverance in 
tem of liberal aid to the brave and loyal hae 
tions of the Peninfula has progreilively auy- 
mented their means ard {pirit of refiftance, 
while the humane attention which you 
have paid to the fufferings of the inhabirants 
of Portugal, under the unexampled cruclhy 
of the enemy, has confirmed the alliance by 
new tics of affection, and cannot fa:l to in. 
fpire additions) zeal ard animacion 
the maintenance of the common caute. 

His Royal Highnets efpecially com. 
mands us to declare his cordial concurrence 
inthe mealures which you have adi pred 
for improving the internal security aod 
military refources of the united kingdom. 

For thefe important prrpofes you have 
wifely provided, by eftablifhing a fyitem, 
for the annual fupply of the regulor army, 
and for the interchange of the mulinas of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; an. his Royal 
Highneis has the fatisfaction of informing 
you that the voluntary zeal which hes al- 
ready been manifefted upon this occafion 
has enabled him to give immediate opera: 
tion to an arrangement by which the union 
and mutual interefts of Great Britain and 
Ireland may be more effectually cemented 
and improved. 


* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Com 
mons, 

“ His Royal Highnefs commands us to 
thank you, in the name and on behalf ot 
his Majetty, for the liberal fujplies you 
have furnifhed for every branch of che pub 
lic fervice. 

“ His Royal Highnefs has feea with 
pleafure the readine{s with which you heve 
applied the feparate means of Great Bri- 
tain to the financial relief of Ireland at the 
prefent moment ; and derives much fat 
faction from perceiving that you have bea 
able to accomplith this object with fo 
little additional burthen upen the retources 
of this part of the united kingdom. ‘The 
manner in which you have taken into col 
fideration the condition of the Irifh revenue 
has met with his Royal Highnefs’s appro 
bation ; and his Royal Highnefs commands 
us to add, that he looks with confidence tv 
the advantage which may be derived from 
the attention of Parliament having bee® 
given to this important fubject. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ Roval Highnels commands us 
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congratulate you upon the redu@ion of the 
Mand of the Mauntius. ‘This laf and moft 
important colony of France his been ob- 
tained with inconfiderable lofts and its 
quifition muft materially contribute to the 
fecurity of the Britith commerce and pof- 
{efhens. im that quarter of the world. 

“« The fuccefles which have crowned his 
Majefty’s arms during the prefent cam- 
paign, under the diftinguifhed command of 
Lieut-Gen. Lord Vitcount Wellington, 
are moft important to the interefts, and glo- 
rious to the character of the country. His 
Royal Highnefs warmly participates in 
all the fentiments which have been excited 
by thofe fucceffes, and concurs in the juft 
applaule which you have beftowed upon 
the fkill, prudence, and intrepidity, fo con- 
spicuoufly dfplayed in obtaining them. 

“Ir affords the greareft fatisfaction to 
his Royal Highnefs to reflect that, fhould it 
pieafe Divine Providence to reftore his 
Majefty to the ardent prayers and wifhes 
of his Royal Highnefs and of his Majetty’s 
people, his Royal Highnefs will be enabled 
to lay before his Majefty, in the hiiory of 
thefe great achievements of the Britifh 
arn s throughout a feries of fyftematic ope- 
ranions, fo fatisfadtory a proof that the na- 
tional ioterefts and the glory of the Britifh 
rame have been fuccefsfully maintained 


“wlile his Roval Highnefs has condneted 


the government of the united kingdom.” 

Then a comm ffion for proroguing the 
Parlement was read ; after which, the Lord 
Chancellor 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of the commiffion under the 
crest feal, to us and other Lords dire@ed, 
oid now read, we doin ebedience to the 
commans of his Royal Highnetsthe Prince 
Reyentyin the name and on behalf of his 
Maycity, prorogue this Parliament te burs- 
day the 2Ud day of Aneuft rext, to be then 
here holden: and this Parliament is accord- 
Maly prorogned to Thuriday the day 
of Auvuit next.” 


HOUsE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesdey, , 


Tord Folkeftone adverting to the 
Pips tutained by De Yonge, fo long uncer 
profecution for felling guineas and at laft 


«quitted, moved for the papers conneGed 


with his cafe, “Lhis motion was oppofed by 


*he Attorney General, and negatived. On 
pre motion of Mr Whitbread, the phyfici- 
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ans’ report on his Majefty’s health was er- 
dered. Mr Whitbread next atked if it 
were true that Sir Joteph York bid tated 
to a foreiyn ftation, and Mr 
Yorke replied that t!e Admiral had cer- 
tainly hoitted hie flay and failed for a par- 
ticulor dettomation, but he declined fiying 
whither Mr Whitbread than gave notice 
of « motion to fill up his place ot the Ad- 
muralty board. Mr Perceval moved the 
firft reading of Lord Stanhope's circulating 
medium ball. He ftated at confiderable 
length his reafons for adopting this bill, 
comparing the conduct of chole who cauf 
ed the necefliry for it, to that of jews, 
finugylers, and pedlars, and incimared that 
it mught hereatrer be neceflury to make bank 
nores a legal tender. A very long debate 
enfued. The bill was oppofedby Mr Aber- 
crombie, Lord A. Hamilton, Mr Whit- 
bread, Mr ‘Tierney, Sir F. Burdett, and Mr 
Creevy. It was fupported by Mr Dent, 
Mr Baring, Mr Manuing, (who, however, 
was averfe to having bank notes a legal 
tender) and Sir Burrel, and the firft 
reading was carried by 64 to 19—Mr 
Tierney moved that the fecond reading of 
the bill thould be put off to Monday fe'en- 
night, when the houfe fhould be called 
over. Thie was negatived by 62 to 20, 
and the fecond reading fixed for Monday 
next. Mr ‘Tierney then moved for a fecre* 
Committee to enquire into the effects ot 
the orders in Council, which was negatived 
by 62 to 17. Mr Creevy gave botice that 
on Monday he fhould move a refolution, to 
prevent the Bank Directors voting on the 
fubjecl. Mr Puller gave notice of a fimilar 
motion againit country gentlemen, whe 
were more intereited—(a laugh). 
Monday, July V5 

A pretty long debate enfued on Lord 
Stanhope’s bul refpo@ing the circulating 
medium —‘The arguments on both fides 
prefented no novelty; and the boll was 
read a fee nd time. for it 
it, Majority, 928. 

Koeln J hy 17. 

Lord Cochrane broueht forward his mo- 
refpecting the Court of Adnuralty. He 
centended,that from the multi lieaty of bufi- 
in the Admuiraity Court at home, it 
was impoflible for the King’s Proctor to 
conduct at all; while abroaa, it was mane 
aged im the moft nefarious manner—by 
means of bribes, and entirely left to the 
management of the clerks; av tot often 
happened, that captains were compelled to 
pay the expences out of their own pockets, 


the charges of condemnation being io enor: 
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mous. His Lordfiip adverted to the cir- 
cumftance of his arre ft at Malta, and con- 
cluded by moving for certain papers ilinttra- 
tive of his remarks. 

Mr Rofe denied that any abufes exifled ; 
and atlerted, that the money, ftated 0 have 
been given by way of bribes, had not yone 
to the King’s Proctor, but had been expen- 
ded folely in obtaining information necef- 
{ary to the condemnation of the veflel. 

Mr Creevy made a motion for the purpofe 
of excluding Bank Directors and holders of 
ftock from voting on Lord Stanhope’s bill, 
on the ground of their being interefted in 
ameafure which tended to encreafe their 
profits. 

The motion was oppofed, on the princi- 
ple, that if perfons conne@ed, with the Bank 
were to be excluded merely on fuch an ac- 
count, then every one ought to be excluded 
who poffeffed a bank note,—and moreover, 
that no fuch principle was recognized in 
the bank reftri@ion bill.—The motion was 
Neyatived. 

Thursday, July 18. 

Lord Cochrane entered into a detailed 
ftatement of all the abufes which he conceiv- 
ed to exiftinthe Vice Admiralty Court at 
Malta, and recapitulated the hiftory of his 
imprifonment. He was fufpected of taking 
down a table of fees there, and carried to 
an odious prifon, with a grated window, an 
iron door, a vile clofe {tool, and no other 
comfort thana broken chair! Not chnfing 
to criminate himfelf, he refufed to anfwer 
interrogatories, and was recommited ; but he 
was ready to produce an affidavit, that there 
was no proof, by the Judge's owa admiffion, 
et his having taken down a table of fees.— 
‘the Noble Lord went at length mto a hif- 
tory of the bad adminiftration of justice in 
Malta, where the civil and military power 
was blended in one perfon. It appeared 
tw be the imtention of the Judge to have 
kept him. in prifon, but he made his efcape ; 
he did not wilh to rely merely on his privi- 
jeze, but he wihhed to know from the 
Speaker ifthe privilepes of that Houfe did 
not extend to colomes where the Courts 
profefled to act on the law of England. 

The Speaker knew no way of enforcing 
the privileges of the Houfe but by its own 
officers; and there was no inflance of their 
going beyond feas on fuch an errand.—Be- 
tides, he never knew that any member, by 
his privilege, had a right, with impunity, 
to commit a contempt in a Court of Jus- 
tice. 

Lord Cochrane then declared, that he 
had all the documents to fubftantiate his 
charge ready at a moment's warning ; and 
moved, * that a Committe fhould be ap- 
Pruited to examine into the conduct of the 
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Judge, Regifter, and Marfhal, of the ce 
Admiralty Court of Malta, gether with 
that of their deputies,” 

Mr Peter Moore feconded the 
Mr Stephen thought the Noble Lord hud 
been very properly ufed for his condugd iy 
committing a contempt of Court ; and Me 
Yorke thought he had betrer_ have kept to 
his thip, and uot have gone on a roving 
commifiion. ‘The motion was negarived, 

Friday, July 19. 

After a ditcutlion, in which Mefs. G. 
John{on, ‘Vierney, Pattifon, Weftern, Rete, 
Wilherforce, ‘Taylor, Herbert, P. Moore, 
Sheridan, Baring, ‘Tierney, Sir F. Burdetr, 
and Lords Cochrane and Caftlereagh parti- 
cipated, the third reading of the circulating 
medium bill was carried, on a divifion, by 
95 to 20. Subfequently, Mr Broughom 
propofed fix refolutions, mn Op} ofition to the 
principle of the bill, and as a protedt ayaintt 
it, which were all negarived. 

; Tuesday, July 23. 

The Speaker acquainted the Houfe, that 
he had received a letter from Lord Welling- 
ton, acknowledging the receipt of the re- 
solution of thanks to Marfhal Beresford ard 
General Blake, of the 7th of June, for their 
glorious conduct at the battle of Albuera, 
and expreflive of the high fatisfaction he 
felt in having been made the medium of 
conveying the thanks of the Houle to thofe 
gallant officers, Inclofed alfo in the fame, 
was a letter addreffed to the Speaker, by 
Marshal Beresford, exprefling the grateful 
fenfe he entertained of that honour, which, 
to the foldier was the proudeft reward of 
patt fervices, and the greateit encourag:? 
to future deeds of glory. Both letters were 
ordered to be entered on the journals, 

Lord Cochrane gave notice, that, early n 
the next feflion of Parliament, he fhonld 
move for a fecret Committee to enquire it 
to the conduét of the prefent war, parrict- 
larly as it refpected the navy; 
committee he pledged himself to prove that 
the force of the country in that department 
might be increafed, not only without i 
tipnal expence, but might be fo organize 
as to fave the country an expenditure © 
from fourteen to fixteen ae iterling. 

Wednesday, ly 24. 

Between three pre Si o'clock, the ufher 
of the black rod entered the houle, and 
fummoned the Speaker and members to at 
tend the honfe of peers. — 

On the return, the Speaker, fitting 1 © 
clerk’s chair, while the members foo 
round the table, read the Prince 
fpeach—for which fee Houfe of Lords of 

The members then difperfed, and the fe 
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INDIA. 


YX TRACT of a Ditpatch from Gayrr- 
nor Farquhar, addreffed to the Farl 
of Liverpool, dated Port Lewis, He of 
France, 2d April 1S1):— 

* | have the honour to inform your Lord- 
Tip, that his Majefty’s fhip of war Eclipfe, 
Captain Lynne, returned to the port on the 
“th oltime, after having taken poffeflion of 
che French port of Tame'avi, at Madagaf- 

ar,on the kth Kebruary, and landed the 
detachments from his Majeft’s 22d regiment 
and Bourbon rifle corps, tor the garrijon of 
chat Hland. ‘The French Commandant ac- 

epted, without oppofition, the terms upon 

which the Ifle of France capitulated. ‘The 
retult of this fervice has freed thefe feas 
trom the laft French flag, and fecured to us 
an unmoleftted traffic wich the fruitful and 
sundant Mlund of Madagaicar.” 

A Madras Courier, of January, 
e ves the following account of afautue im the 
af Calcutta, the only inflance 
this kind of felfimmelation that has oc- 
cred inthe nei, hbourhood of Calcutta for 

pe time 
Neederbam Durt,a Tlindoo ofthe Colft 
died, on Sunday morning, after a fhore 
refs, at the age of eighty-four years — 
On his deceafe, his wife, who had attamed 
ber feventy-firlt year, forthwith declared 

er refolurion to be burnt with her huf- 
hand, with whom the hed lived im a itate 
of uninterrupted happinefs for fixty years. 

\ecoreioely, at two o'clock of the day ot 
her hutband’s decease, fhe was placc din a 
palanquin, being too iniirm to walk, and 
borne, with the bedy of her hufbund, to 
Coffypore, where the fheeta, or funeral pile 
had been preparee!. After ablation in the 
Hooghly, ‘and the ufual Brahminical cere- 
monies, fhe was laid upon the pile, her right 
arm paffing under her hufband’s neck.— 
The fignal being piven, her fon applied the 
bghted torch, The pile caught the flames, 
ind the Pious widow wis quickly 
Ber reach of fuffer sng.” 


CHINFSE TARTARY. 

It is Mared ina German piper, on wie 
amhority of fome merchants who have ar- 
rived at Mofcow, from China, that an ad- 
named Bayhvan-Ho, has recently 
colledied a number of followers in Grand 
‘Vartary, and has induce them, conmjpune- 
tion with feveral wanderi: tribes of 
srals, to fubmiit to his suthowity in dhe double 
chara@er of Prince and Ponrf? His fol- 
lowers beheving him to be pofiefled of tu- 
pernatural power, profets the moft arder: 
devotion to his will, and their condud, on 
feveral occations, when attacked by other 
tribes, was characterized by all that zeal 
which marks the adherents ofa new relic! 
on, ‘The caravans which traverfe the dee 
fert iflind pay him tribute, though efcorted 
by Chinefe or foldiers. The met 
chants Ww ho Were cuced to him pro- 
flrate at the threfhold of his tent, and re 
mained in that pofture during the audiences 
he fpoke to them in four languayes, ane 
wos courteous im his manners. ‘The Chi 
Governor of Nayman, not to 
artuck him, larely femt dome individnaiy is 
his coutidence with prefents, and orders to 
learns his views, refources, &e.  Baghvan- 
flo, at thas audience aflomed the athe 
King of ‘Vartary, and inade a pompous 
peuy ef dollowers, abour 60.000 of 
were armed with bows and arrows, lance 
and indiflerene ‘bo thew the nfl 
he potieicd over them, he made a final, 
and LOO voruntarily embraced death by 
themielves to the heart. ‘The 
Chinese government, alarmed at the prox- 
imity of tins afprring Chieftain, wos 
{trengthening the frontier garrions, and 
taking other meafures of precaution 
the confelidation of a power, which not enly 
threatened the independence of the country, 


but menaced the extin¢iion of the prelent 
aynaily. 


PERSIA. 
Intelligence bas been received from Per- 
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fi: via Conftantinarle, to the 24th July 
Jaft, which mentions that for fome mo: tins 
preceding that date, though the war which 
has for a confiderable time heen carried on 
aveinft Ruffia till continued, it had been 
unaterded by any molitary operations of 
importance. ‘The had poffeffed 
thenife'ves, by form Sedarree a ftrong 
forrrefs or the barks of the Arexes, and 
commending pri \Vford « ver that river. 
They fubfequently effembied a very confi- 
erable force nats neighbourhood and ar- 
tem); ted to pals the riverin the eferce of 
Perfian corps of twice their numbes, but 
were res with the his of 000 kiled 
and wounded. An army of obfervation, 
compr fing 25,000 men, was forming in 
Kurdiftan, haviny been from 
pted letters. that the Leaders of the 
Wachabees mainteied a corret; onde nee 
with he Ruffian Comm arcere,a d had even 
Prefered cer cin conditiens, to make 
a diverfion in their frvour. 

The King of Perfia remely fircns 
that hist fhoult a the 
Europe on aif ipline, the orerations of 
the armies fupemnrenced y Fool th officers. 
Eris fuid, thar when (who 
had been at the Court of Peifia, oo an 


about to depart. the of red upen 
condition he wealdo end conan 
the camraign ava the P Sore, to give 


Create him a 
Prince, with remeioder to! three, 
Prince Abbas Mirza leave no e. 
Phe Proce ts fard te have toned his father 
thele folicitations. 


yim bis Gaughrer on: 


UNITED STATES. 

Aveuftus J. Fofler, Eig the Brith Am- 
haflader to the Uvited Srates, in 
America, on the Od July, and has had feve- 
7M communications with Mr Murro, the 
Simerican Secretary at War, which, it ts 
eheved, will lead to an amicable adjutt- 
ere ofthe prefent difpures. So fenfible 
re the governments, both of America and 
Sritam,ol the and inutility af a war, 
Mat 1048 probable marters will not reach 
that extrenuty; there feems no rea- 
fow to believe that there will bea thorough 
adjuitment of the which have fo 
jong perplexed the policy of both countries. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 

Brenos Arges.—A merchant vetlel 
has arrived ia this country in 48 days from 
Buenos Ayres, the matter of whi h 
ftaces, thae great rejoicings had taken 
plae by the sroops of that goverinent 
wm confequence of a wiGory obtained 


over thofe of the Viceroy of Monte Vides 
Eho, himlelf, is reported to have fled, with 
a few followers Another account ftates 
him to have been affaffinated by his own 
traops—nearly two-thirds of whom are {aid 
to have deferred his caufe, and joined 
the popular party, who are reprefented 
as rapidly acquiring ftrength in every di. 
rection. 

Carraccas.—Difpatches from the go- 
vernment of Veneznela, in Carraccas, have 
been received, adverting in the moft fa. 
vourable terms to the progrefs of the revo- 
lution, and to the complete eftablifhment of 
the legiflarive, judicial, and executive au- 
thorities. It is mentioned, that the union of 
the fevera’ provinces became daily more in- 
timate, and that a perfetly good under- 
ftanding prevailed with the viceroyalty of 
Santa Fe, where the example of Carraccas 
had been imitated as to the form of its go- 
verument, including all its dependant dif- 
i@s, and with them the territory of Po- 
payant ‘This latter at firft oppofed the 
new fyftem from the influence of the Spa- 
uiirds, who, in the fequel, were obliged to 
tafery in flight. 


FRANCE AND HOLLAND, 


We hear nothing further, this monsh, of 
the «hreat of mnvafien, meticed in our laf, 
tt appears. however, that Bon«parte 1. mak- 
ingr extract dinary exertions inthe collection 
of feamen to min tle dhips of war which 
he is fiting out in the ports of Holand 
and France. 

L.etce s from the coaft of France, dated 
Tuly 28, tiate, chat great numbers of foreizn 
feamen had een recently conduQed to the 
different depots prepared for their recep- 
tion ‘Thete men are conveyed to their 
deftination under efcorrs of gendarmerie, 
and are very ftrretly varded. ‘The kind 
of naval confermption which Bonaparte had 
eflablithed, has not been found foffi rently 
produclive to anfwer his demanos, 
and be has iffued orders to the Hans 
‘Towns to fernith immediately, in propor. 
tion to their trade and population, a num- 
ber of men fitted for the naval fervice — 
‘hele orders, we underfland, have already 
been carried into execution ina very 
gorous mauner at Hamburgh The French 
Governor of that city, it is faid, caufed the 
yates to be fhut during three fucceMfive divs 
and after feizing every man who had been 
at fea, and a great proportion of thote - 
ployed in the navigation of the river, fent 
them off under a frong guard for Hol 
land. 


, ire 
A French paper of the 7th July, —_ 
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the annual expoficion of the empire, which 
after enumerating a variety of mternal im- 
srovernents, fuch as the eftablihmenc of 
wulrlic {chools, the making of new reads, 
canals, &c. flightly touches on che affairs of 
Portugal and Spain: obferving, that France 
having 800,000 men Under aims, the Ene- 
lith thall be driven out of Spain acer afew 
more campaigns which i: would 
appear to be Bonaparte’s intention to repair 
his armies in Spain by continual accetlions 
of recruits, and to endeavour to wear out 
the aimed armies by a ferics of artacks— 
eation of a navy forms another great 
chbie® of his pohey, tor which purpofe 
conforipts ure drilled naval manceuvres 


in lus roads and harbours. 
Lowever, ts the only fchool of naval dilc:p- 
line, and as lons as he us oxcluded from this 
great theatre of itis not likely thae 
his tailors can ever xcel in thote habits of 
told and hardy exertion, which have bither- 
to enabled our feamen to curry of the 
palm of glory from ali ther comperitors. 
Some late florms in various parts of 
France, have heen preceded by a curious 
phenomenon, which appeared in the hea- 
vens, firft a cloud, bur which, quickly ex- 
panding, affumed the form of a terpent 
of immenfe volume, with a train ot hyht, 
It is remarkable that, at the precife time 
this phenomenon was feen in the remoter 
parts, a luminous globe of fire was vilible 
at Paris. and flight fhocks of an earthquake 
accompanied the tempeits experienced at 
Atpecs, Nantes, and Suumer. 


ocean, 
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ITALY. 

Some decrees have been iffued by Bona- 
Farte, for the improvement and 
ment of the city of Rome, and the rating 
a fund for the purpefe. The naviyation et 
che river ‘Tiber isto be made pertect, the 
bridges of Horatius Cocles and Pope Sex- 
tus ere to be rebuilt, the Pantheon and the 
fyuare of Trajan are to be enlarged and 
embellished. 

Discovery.—The an- 
cient city ef Veli, which underwent the 
everememorable fiege by the Romans in 
the year of Rome 860, and which was 
again ere&ted and embellith d by the km- 
berors, being ruived in a furious eruption of 
the barbarians, ir was permitted on the de- 
‘line of the Empire to remain ina flate of 
éefolvion, and its reliques, covered with 
and foil, are now yieldi: plentiful 
crops. M. Georgi, an eminent agricultur- 
it, and owner of the land, hed the curiofi- 
ty tomg 1 to the befom of the ald {cire, 
40d on difcovering part of a range of co- 

“mins twelve feet below the furface, he 


employed thirty men to follow out h’s di 

eoveries, Phe refearch fthil continues ; 
they found a mott beautiful flarure of 
herius; tt isof the heroic fize, and in ad 
ficcing attitude, ‘Phe head bears a frikine 
refemblance to the Fioperor’s medals, is 
fublime Leth mm execution and exprefiior 

the arms, the knees, the hair, and the d-.- 
pery, are excellent. Teas of Greek marble 
and the evident work of a Grecian artilt - 
along with the flarute they found a fine 
buft, fuppofed to be the head of Lepidus, 
the Conful, a P! rygian ive, a Cary atiak 
a head of Piora, che lower part « 
the figure of a prieftets, with drapery, 1: 
the eft e melt matters, a of 
an fe, with many capital of 


ervat! 


rious orders in a od fhate of } rel 
Many greaer difcoveries are expeed ta 


be made by M. Georgi in this unterefling 
branch of 


SICILY. 
The merchants in Sicils hawe 
Grefled a memorial to the Board ef Trace. 
on the fubject of certain reitrictions aud 
embarraflinents to which our cones 
with that ifland i expefed.  “Uhis meme- 
rial is couched in ftrong terms, and details 
many {pecific grievances the only remedy 
for which, accor ding tothe fuyyeftion of the 
petitioners, mutt be the conclufi nofa treaty 
commerce with the S.cilian Government. 
Iris of great length; and amidit a multi; 
v of other pounts, it flates the conduct ef 
the Geovernment towards Mr 
gon, the Dritua Conful, (whe, from fome 
coprece of that government, had been ful 
pended from his effice) and adds, that “ he 
had been repeatedly and ygrofsly miulted by 


the authorities of the Sicthan fsoverniiet 
abiadd treate d in the ¢ xecution of his confila 
dury with every mark of indignity, inatre 
tion, ind ‘Lhe memeria! t! 
loudly complains of the duties to wh 
Lughth poods are fubjeted, 

“Phe rariil isof the molt flagitions en? 
opprefiive nature, to koglith come 
moditres a rate from one quarter to ens 
hall more on the 


articles of 


eltimate, than on the fame 
nianutactures or of commerce, 
the produce of any ether country ; cont 
quently, the like advance is exacted int 
duties; and im many intlances, a brings the 
actua! duties that ate paid to from to 
$5 per cent. on fir value, or orignal colt ; 
whereas the seme kind ef artictes, mot he- 
iy denominated and enrered at 
e cuftom-houfe by a French German, or 
Swifs merchant, would pay no mere & 
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ftate of farvation, in confequence of 
having clofed her frontiers to the good. we 
wufact ories. —When thete 
fed workmen applied to the Mawiitrares | 
reliel, they were reconmmeuded to enhig 
foldiers ! 


bitary impoficions, the memorialifts give the 
following fummary of the grievances under 
which they labour :— 

“ The decrees of Berlin, &c. do not 
efficacioufly tend to the deftruction of Bri- 
tiuih commerce on the continent of Europe, 
as the condue& of the Siciuan Government 
does in Sicily, by the rapacious, arbitrary, 
and rigorous impofitions it places thereon, 


“ Ove rights are entirely fubverted--onr 
connections are delpiled—our treaties with 
Spain are held as futile, and inapplicaL'e 
to Staly—-our Confal as treated with intule 
and direlpect—our privileges are wrefled 
from useethe dutics on our merchandize 
amount to one-third more than thote levied 
on the fame kinds of merchandize, the pro- 
dud other country, ang every day 
fome new burthens are Jan upon us; even 
the affurances, the promifes and conventions 
fouarante ed to us by the royal word, ure 
confidered as null and void.” 

In conclu@on, they call the attention of 
the Board of Trade to the neceflity there is 
for a commercial treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and Sicily, and earneitly intreat thas 
Mr Kayan be repleced in his fituation of 
Contul Geveral.—It appears, that in the 
abfence of our late Ambaitlador in Sicily, and 
during the fufpenfion of Mr Fagan as Con- 
sul, Mr Wouglas, who had been Lord 
Ambertt's Secretary. was recognifed as 
Charge d’Affairs on the 4th of June, 

It is reported at Palermo, at the date of 
the laft accounts, that the ‘Toulon fleet, 
which was ready for fea, had 18,000 troops 
on board, and that in the event of its being 
able to elude the vigilance of our blockad- 
ing fquadron, it would proceed to Corfica ; 
and after taking on board 10,000 foldiers, 
purpotely affeiwbled there, make, in concert 
with Murat, a defcent upon Sicily. ‘To op- 

ose fuch an attempt, Sir James Stuart had 
about 10,000 Britifh under his command, 
and there were 25 000 Neapolitan troops on 
the uland; but they were badly difciplined, 
and much reliance could not be placed upon 


their co-operation. 


GERMAXY. 

"The mifery ito which the pepulation of 
many of the German States is plunged by 
au adherence to the * Continental Syftem” 
is inconceivable. A Leipzig journal ftutes, 
that it was aicertained by the Diet, during 
its late fitenmg, that the manufaQures of 
Saxony employed heretofore 400,000 work- 
men, but that they had fince dwindled to 
ene fourth of that number. In June, about 
15,000 of thofe were unemployed, and in a 


NORTH OF EUROPE. 

‘Phe letters from the Bultic, continue + 
fpeak of the probability of war berwee 
Ruila and France. Ir 3s aflerred im the 
atvons, that preparations are 
Ing at ip Polith Gallicia, for the 
ception the Emperor of France, end ¢} 
istorming in that province, 
of French, Poles, and Germans. 
the neighbourhood of ry is 
army of 25,000 Prufllans, wiio'ly cevoreg 
tothe purpoles of Bonaparte. On the 
ard 27th ule. 15,000 men marched throu sh 
S-ettin, on their way to Dantzic, which Led 
within its walls 10,000 French,atid in the w.- 
cinity upwards oi more. At Warfiw 
auulitary depot had been eltablithed, ant 
an army of 40,000 men colle&ed, which 
was daily augmenting. 

By an article from Mermanfad:, of the 
July, we lind, chat peace has net yer 
been concluded between Ruffia and the 
Porre. On the contrary, hotlilties have 
recommenced, and the firft operations have 
been greatly to the difadvantage of the 
Turks. ‘The principal Turk:th army, com- 
manded by the Grand Vizter, being defes 
ed en the 4th ult. mear Rudichuck, by th: 
under General Kutoiow. 1. ¢ 
"Vurks loft 15 flandards, and left 1500 des: 
on the field. The Grand Vizier, after: 
achon, retired to his intrenched camp. 


CALAMITOUS FIRE AT KONICSBER Go 


Konigfberg, June 14 
“ It was on the of June, at 

o'clock p.m. that the herring bridge 
the harbour, forming one fide of the chai 
of buildings on the river Pregel, took tire. 
A few moments before, fevers! of the 
tizeus had paffed by without oblerving sf) 
{moke or flames; and the fire oon after 
wards blazed with great rapidity and furv. 
‘The wharts were covered with produce 
various kinds, among which were 400 bare 
rels of tar clofe at hand, and many bares 
of oil and tallow, augmented by the late im- 
portaiions from Ruflia. Many of the bar 
rels on fire fe!l into the Pregel, and io 
ing about threatened deltrucsen [0 
whole of the thipping. One velfel 7 
with hemp and onl caught te, and inflame 
feveral others full of 
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the (urrounding buildings were in flames 
imitant, before any help could be 
rded. for the workmen had returped 
teom dinner and the ficit alarm: wos given 
hy fome Ruilians, whe broke oven che 
Coors, bur were unable to cilect any thing, 
even with the aflittance of all the perfons 
who came to their ald. The feene now be- 
came truly fublime, dreadful and the 
ode being unfortunately down, wver was 

ficult to be procured. When it was ob- 
tuned, fuch was the fury of the flames, that 

/perfous employed to quench the a, were 
notable to approach the buildiigs. 

“In the mean time, the fire foread to 
the back of the premifes, and the maya 
Jines were pretentiv involved in the 
ral conti 
there were an immenfe number filled with 
‘Phe foiid mafs ef blaze 
materials was immenfe; the granaries were 
tut of wood, the warchoutfes of the fame 
materials, the timber yaids filled with deals, 
the nature of the goods in the warehoufes 
inflammable, and the points whence the 
tlimes iffued fo innumerable, that all endea- 
vours were ulelefs, although every affittance 
was attempted by the perfons who afiem- 
bled. ‘The number of houfes burne is al- 
mot incalculable. ‘The upper fuburbs are 
completely confumed, together with half 
the lower fuburbs; the granaries burnt, 
alone, number 134. In the ifland of Ve- 
voce there are 19 warehoufes coufumied, and 
Bone Street 10 houfes. Among the prin- 
buildings burnt, is the Jew.th 
gue and the Lazarretto ‘The lots fustain- 
greater than that oceafioned by the 
hre that h ppened here in 1776, ‘Phe fire 


has tultained a Jofs of more than 


eration; the granaries, of which 


wheat! lowed. 


O00 tixedujiars. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Since the pubucation of our lak oumber, 
no military operations of importance have 
been undertaken by the contending armies 
on the fronsiers of Spain amd Porsugal— 
The unhealthinefs of the climate at this 
feafon of the hus apparentiy puta come 
flop to any hoftidle movement on e:ther 
je, By difparche s trom Lord Wellington, 
Cated the initaut, it appears, that the al- 
hed army vider his command had broke 
up from ic Cantonments iv the Alecteyo, and 
ciofled the Payus, towards Cai le. 
headecuarters were moved on the Sit July 
m Portalegreto Culello Brance, and the 
divifiom had advanced an the direction 
Pennamacer and sabugal. ‘The French 
y under Marmont, lias marched towaraus 
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the north of Portugal, while thar under 
Soule hes in the perghbourhood of Seville 
Ie ts luppofed that no hethle 
movements will Le made by ether army 
till O¢tober oc November, abour whieh time 
the chimate im thole parts becomes more 
healthy. 


and Cordova 


General Blake with the troops under his 
mothe Cond Niebla, 
diz on the Eich Jniw. 


errived in Cua- 
failed? trom 
thence on the “dle with abewt 7 or 
ren, and bieded ae Aloefirass bur the 
choot hes new expedicu nh, Was tot datimetly 
urderthood ar Cacez 

General Suchet, has followed up his fuc- 
cefsat having, fince the redue- 
tion of that place, puflcd forward, and, on 
the 24th mode huntelt anatter of Monrflere 
ratvene ofthe tronyelt fortrefies the pros 
vince of Caralonia. 

lieve of Ca try is Pill continued by 
the bkrench force under Vidor, and it ts 
fard, that the lite reverfes of fortune 
rieticed hy the Spaniards, mothe failuee of 
Blake's expe tion, and the fal} of barriva. 
paand Mont reat, has given rile to very 
Celponding feelings and confiderable ditoon- 
tents ameng the mbhabitants, who are only 
kept under by the prefence of the Britifh 
troops. 

In different parts of Spain, the warfire 
with the guerilla or volunteer pirties fall 
continues. Agraintt this defcription ot force 
several fangumary decrees have been iffued 
by the enemy ; ordering reprifals on the re- 
litions of thefe who may be thus found in 
arms againtt what they term the laws vf 
the country. “The French Generals teem 
wellto underfland the peey of terror, and 
it does hot appear that any feelings of hu- 
poor imhabirants, 
prevent them from reducing thar bloody 
theory to pr e. 

Jeleph jonaparte returned to 
under a ftrong efcort, onthe of July. 


towards the 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGLNCE, 
TNE KING. 

Of the Rate of his M ijely's health we 
can learn nothing of a deciive mature ‘res 
the bullets daly publihed at St James's; 
apd the thatemements in the London points 

e fo mach at variance, that perhaps there 
is no dubject fo generally meerefting on 
which fo lithe is really known. White, 
however, opunoen and ftate- 
with refpeet to the 
afhichiny 
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mahkady, we regret to find nothing which 
can juftify a belief that his condition is in 
any way improved, A London paper of 
the 24th infant, which lays claim to more 
authentic intelligence on the fubjet than 
its contemperanies, contains the following 
paragraph, from which, if the intelligence 1s 
to be relied on, it would appear, that a pe- 
riod to his Majefty’s fufferings is fhortly 
looked for :— 

* Our readers will recollect, that at the 
time when his Majetly’s paroxy{ms were 
moft intenfe, a paragraph appeared in the 
papers, intimating that the Duke of Nor- 
folk had been fent for exprefs to town, in 
contemplation of an event upon which he 
would be called upon to difcharge one of 
the moft important duties of his exalred 
oflie, of hereditary Marthal of Eng- 
Jand.—W. now undeltand further, that it 
has been thought proper to prepare and ar- 
range all the ceremonials ufed in the pro- 
clamation of a new Sovereign; and that 
the principal Officers in the College of 
Arms, and the other departments concerned, 
received notice accordingly,” 


MR SAPDLER'S ASCENT IN HIS BALLOON, 


On the 12th inftant, the anniverfary of 
the birth of his Royal Highnefs the Print 
Regent, Mr Saddler, the venerable and in- 
trepid Britifh wronaut, made his feven- 
teenth excurfion in’ the regions of airs 
irom the gardens of the Mermaid taverns 
at Hackney. He was accompanied by 
Lieucenant Paget, of the navy, who paid 
300 guineas for his feat. 

The fame of Mr Saddler fpread wide and 
near, and being the only Enghih traveller 
who ever vertured fo many times to 
mount aloft, the recolleSion of the narrow 
eScape he had in July, 1810 (when he as- 
cended from Briftol), of being loft in the 
fea, into which he fell with his balloon, 
added to the terenity and beauty of the day, 
vecafioned an ummenfe crowd of Spectators 
to flock from all parts of the metropolis, 
and the adjacent counties, to witnetls his 
flight. The road to the Mermaid,at a very 
early hour, was-lined with carriages and 
horfemen of all deferptions, from the titled 
peer to the humble cabbage vender, and 
with refp & to the pedettrian, the fame va- 
riety of charaGer and defcription of per- 
fons ‘rod the footpath. 

The balloon had been previoufly brought 
from the Pantheon to the gardens, whither 
the (a res containing the inflammable gas, 
ceceflary te be ufedin filling it were placed, 
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About eight o'clock in the morning the 
men employed in this departinent 
the operation, which, under the dire@ion 
and fuperintendance of Mr Saddler, con. 
tinued till near half-paft one o'clock, when 
the procefs was completed. When the 
balleon was fufficiently inflared, the appears 
ance was fuch as to call forth the mo@ de. 
cided approbation from at leah {pec 
tators within the gardens. 

The balloon was ebout 36 feet in diame. 
ter, and upwards of 51,000 wine va'lons in 
capacity, with a power of upwards of 
1500 lb. The car was {plendid in the ey. 
treme. It was an entire uew one, and de. 
corated in an appropriate manner’ for the 
day—the anniverfary of the Prince Regent's 
birth. Tt was lined with beautiful yellow 
filk of the richeit texture and fitred up with 
exquifitely elegant cufhions of the fame 
colour. The covering was cotton, of azurs 
blue, ftudded over with flars of moft bri!- 
liant appearance ; a wreath of acanthus 
leaves intermixed the bottom which was 
adorned with crimfon velvet, and the out- 
fide ditplayed a rail of Chinefe fretwork, 
carved in the moft curious manner, gilt, and 
and covered with crimfon velvet, and er- 
riched with gold bordering. At each end 
of the car were depofed the Prince Regent's 
plumes, finely worked in gold cloth, and 
adorned with a variety of oak Jeaves, of 
acorns, &c. The canopy, formed over the 
car, was of a conical form, compofed of rich 
crimfon filk; the top of which was fur 
mounted by a rich coronet, and coftly 
plumes of drab d'or ; the baie formed bya 
cornice, to which the balloon was attached 
by about thirty golden cords; added to 
thefe cords fix additional ones of the fame 
beauty were fufpended from the cornice t 
the car; over thefe hung feftoons of fatir, 
with gilt acorn trimmings, hooped up with 
gold twift, On the top were fix othe: 
plumes of feathers, forming fix fecuons, 
each of which was enlivened by fprigs of 
laurelsandgold bertiessprefenting one of the 
mott fuperb obje@s which the ingenuity of 
man could devile, or which the fpeclator 
could hope to fee realifed! 

The car having been affixed to the bal- 
loon about halfepat two o'clock, the travel- 
lers (Mefirs. Saddler and Lieutenant Pa- 
get) accompanied by feveral friencs, pafied 
through the crowd of fpedtators to the 
ftage, accompanied by the ftandard or flag- 
bearers. They were received with loud 
fhouts of appliuse, which evidently made 
great impreflion upon Mr Saddler, ‘The 
neceTary bailatt having been Rowed in the 
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arr, and the whole being ready for afcend- 
tog, the, two arial travellers prepared to 
their feats. Another involuntary burft 
of applaule broke forth, which was re- 
echoed from the tops of the furrounding 
houfes, and from the people in the ftreet. 


A barometer, thermometer, compafs, two 
grappling irons, a telefcope, ballatt amount- 
ing to 130 1b, weight, and retrethments, 
were {towed in the car; and the wronauts 
were amply provided with letters of re- 
eommendation for whatever part of the 
country they might alight in. At 20 mi- 
nutes before three o'clock, they took their 
feats; Mr Saddler ftepped in firft, and the 
Lieutenant immeciately followed; the 
cords, which, till this time, had been held 
by about SO men, to prevent the balloon 
from aicending, were let go, and the men 
hung upon the car, in order that the bal- 


loon might be removed from the f{pot. 


where it was filled, to fome little diftance, 
that in afcending it might clear the trees, 
and at the fame time afford the fpectators,a 
fulier view of the afcent. Exaly at 
18 minutes before three o'clock, the fig- 
nal being made,they let go their hold, and 


the balloon gradually arofe (clearing the 


trees) ina flow and truly majeltic manner. 
Mr Saddler and Lieutenant Payet faluted 
the fpectators as they afcended, the {ecta- 
tors returning theirfalute by reiterated thours 
of applaufe, and clapping of hands. In this 
manner the balloon kept flowly aicending, 
taking a fouth-eaft direction for near 20 mi- 
nutes: during the whole of this time the 
travellers were diftinctly feen by the naked 
eye, Mr Saddler waving his flag, and the 
Lieutenant waving his hat, to the great fa- 
tisfaQion of the fpectators. Phe baloon 
then afcendend higher, Qill keeping in 
for upwards of teu minutes, until it became 
no larger in appearance than a bird, and at 
length was lot tothe view. 

_ About three o’clock,the balloon ftill con- 
tinuing to afcend, the aerial travellers ob- 
ferved beneath then: what appeared to be 
two large cifterns of water, but which fub- 
sequent obfervation proved to them were 
the Eatk India Docks. ‘The thermometer 
Dow ttood at 524; but, from fome accident 
which happened tothe barometer, no ob- 
servations on that could be madeduring the 
continuance of the voyage. ‘The balloon 
heing quite diftended, it became necefiary 
to let our some of the gas; and this was 
sone at intervals, till the balloon defcended. 
Sallaft, however, was thrown out; the al- 


“are 


vent ef the balloon now became very rapid, 


and the travellers were foon at an immense 
height. At ten minutes patt three, they 
crofled the Thames at Galeonfreach, and the 
found of a piece of ordnance from Wool- 
wick was diftinet!y heard by Mr Saddler 
and his companion : they obferved the 
{moke, which apparently role from the 
earth, Mr Saddler upon this waved his 
flag, and anorher piece of ordnance was dif- 
charged, as if to return the compliment as 
they pafled. The city of London, the 
bridges, the Thames,and the German Ocean, 
were then diftinguithable to the aeronauts ; 
and, at ghis period, Lieut. Pages drew the 
cork of a bottle of Madeira, and he health 
of the Prince Regent was drunk in a bum- 
per. 

The prospe&, which at this period for 
the firft time, prefenced itielf to the view of 
Lieut. Paget, was beyond the power of 
defeription ; the capital was at that time 
pronounced by him to be a fmail villaye; 
nor could he be perfuaded to the contrary, 
till the four bridges, namely, London, 
Weltminifter, Blackfriars, and Barterfea, 
which from their intercepting the river 
were rendered more confpicuous than other 
objects, were pointed out to him by Mr 
Saddler. As the aeronauts continued their 
course down the river, they were faluted 
by the difcharge of feveral more pieces of 
artillery, and at half pail three they drank 
the health of all their friends at Hackney.—- 
About this time, Mr Saddler perceiving 
that the balloon was approaching the fea, 
felt it prudent to look eut for 4 ipot on 
which co effect a landing. They then de- 
scended till the fhips im the river, from 
Woolwick to the Nore, became pertectly 
dittinguifhable. 

On crofling the river at Sr. Clement’s- 
reach, the balloon defcended so low, that 
the travellers diitinétly heard persons cor - 
verfing in the Gravelend boats, which were 
pailing down the river, fome of whem cried 
out—* Where are you going?" Mr Paget 
threw outa loaf, which fell to leeward of 
one of the boats, the people on board, how- 
ever, faw the a@ion, and anfwered it by 
three cheers. At ten minutes before four, 
"Lilbury fort came in fight, and they had 
a perfect view of the town of Gravefend. 
Mr Saddler obferving that che country 
round the fort was perfectly flat, remarked 
to his follow voyager, that it would be 
defirable to land on that fide the river; 
and meafures were taken to accomplish 
that object. On their nearer approach to 
the earth, they Jaw feveral reapers at werk 
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for fome time took the lead. A brifk gale 
was now blowing, which rendered the de- 
icent extremely difficult ; the grappling 
irons were, however, thrown out and drag- 
ged along the ground ; in their courle, they 
caught the chothes of a labourer, and he be- 
came fo completely entangled, that he could 
not extricate hindelf, till his was lirer- 
ally torn from his back. During this time 
the car frequently touched the ground, and 
rehounded again for feveral yards. By one 
of thefe fhocks, Mr Paget was thrown out 
of the car, but had fufficient prefence of 
mind to catch hold of its rim, which he 
held till afiflance was obtained, when his 
companion and himfelf were releafed from 


their perilous fituation, and fafely landed 


on terra firma. At thistime it wanted five 
minutes of four o'clock, and the travellers 
were within 300 yards of Tilbury fore, and 
150 from the river, the voyage having oc- 
cupied a {pace of one hour avd 13 munutes. 
The only extraordinary fenfation which 
Lieut. Paget experienced, was an extreme 
pain in his ear when the balloon was as its 
greateft height, which gradually went off as 
it defcended, and left him perfe@tly free 
from any mconvenience. 
During the time the balloon was fliling at 
Hackney, an namenfe number of fwallows 
itched upon the church and feeple, feem- 
mgly much amazed at the movement of fo 
lurge a machine as the balloon As foon 
ssat was launched, the fhouts of the people 
armed the birds. hey all inftantiy took 
‘ight and followed it. Some lodged‘on the 
top, and others on the car, which were 
caught by Mr Saddler, and Lieutenant 
Payret. 


IRELAND. 

We lament to find that the differences 
between the Lith Government and the 
Catholics of that country are again revived, 
and apparently with more violence than 
ever. In confequence of the meafures taken 
for the eletion of Delegates to conftitute 
i new general Committee to prepare and 
Inanage a petition to Parliament to be pre- 
fented in the enfuing feffion, the govern- 
ment, after a private communication to the 
Parl of Fingal, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, announcing the intention, and as the 
government conceived, the propriety and 
neceflity of enforcing the Convention Act, 
idued the following proclamation, 


Afjairs. 


ina wheat field, ard hailed them for affift- 
ance; an immediate chafe commenced over 
hedyes and ditches; the balloon, however, 


* RichMOND, &o.—Wheress an ag 
made in the Parliament of Irelogc, jp the 
3d of his prefent Majefty’s rein, entisled 
‘An ad to prevent the eleGion or aps 
poinrment of unlawful aflemblies, under 
pretence of preparing or preferting public 
petitions or other addrefles to his Majelty 
or the Parliament,’ it is ena@ed, ¢ I hat al] 
allemblies, committees, or other bodies, ot 
perfons elected or in any other manner 
conftituted or appointed to reprefent, or ai 
fuming or exercifing a right or authority to 
reprefent, the people of this realm, or ‘an 
number or defcription of the people of the 
fame, or the people of any province, coun- 
ty, city, town, or other diftri& within the 
fame, under pretence of petitioning tor, or 
in any other manner procuring an altera- 
tion of matters eftabliihed by law in church 
or ftate, fave and except the knights, cite 
zens, and burgefles, elected to ferve in the 
Parliament thereof, and five and except the 
Houfe of Convocation duly fummoned by 
the King’s writ, are unlawful affeniblies ; 
and that it fhall dnd mzy be lawful for any 
Mayer, Sheff, Juftice of the Peace, or 
other Peace Officer, and they are hereby 
reipectively authorifed and required, with- 
in his and their refpeQive jurrfdictions, to 
difperfe all fuch unlawful affemblies, and 
it refifted, to enter into the fame and to ap- 
prehend all perions offending in that bes 
half.” And it is further enacted, * ‘That if 
any perfon fhall give or pubith, or caule 
or procure to be given or publ thed, any 
written, or other notice of election to be 
holden, or of any manner of appointment 
of any perfon or perions to be the repre- 
fentative or repreientatives, delegate or de- 
Jepates, or to act by any other name or 
ceicription whatever, as reprefentative oF 
reprefentatives, delegate or delegates, of 
the inhabitants, or of any defeription of the 
inhabitants of any province, county, city 
town, or other diftrict within this kingdoms 
at any fuch ailembly ; or ifany perfon thall 
atterd and vote at fuch election or appomte 
ment, or by any other means, vote or act 
in the choice or appointment of fuch ree 
prefentatives or delepares, or other perfons 
to act as fuch, every perfon w he thall be 
guilty of aay of the said offer ces, refpective- 
ly, being thereof convicted by due courfe 
of law, fhall be deemed guilty of an high 
mifdemeanour,’ 

* And whereas at a meeting or aftembly 
of perions, held im the city of Dublin, on 
the 9th day of July inttant, and ft yling 
themfelves ‘A meeting of the Catholics 
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° 
others were entered inte, and have lithe 


heen publithed of the tenor following :— 


Retolwed, That a Commutee of Catio- 

s be therefore apposed, aud requeited 
re coule proper petitions to be 
tamed tor the repeal of the penal laws, 

dote procure fignatures thereto in all 
carteat Treland, and to take meafures for 

fuch petitions under the 
jderation of the legiflarure within the 

‘month of the entuing feilions of Pur- 

Refolved, That faid Committee do 
eof dt oof the Catholic Peers and their 
fons, the Cathohe Baronets, the Pre- 
the Cathobe cherch in Ireland, and 

eu perlons to be appointed by the 
an each country in treland, the 

vivors of the delegates of 1793, do con- 
an antegral part of that number, and 
allo of five perfons to be appointed by 
the Catholic inhabitants of each panfh in 
Dubin: 

* Retolved, That she appointment of the 
ti} perfons be made forthwith ; 

‘ Relolved, That it be recommended 
ro fuch Committee to refore to all legal and 
conttitutional means of maintaining a cordi- 
af communication of fentiment and co-ope- 
racon of condu@ amonglt the Catholics of 
ireland, and generally of promoting the fa- 
vourable reception of their petition ; 

* Relolwed, Dhae until the new Com- 
th ill be appointe d, the manivgement 

'Catnole affairs fhall be confided to the 
Peers, baronets, and (urvivors of 
too delewares of 1793,’ 

* And whereas there 1s reafon to eppre- 
thar tome of bis Muajeity’s fubyedts 
Nive already aédted, and thar others 
he m fled to at in furtherance of thofe 
ions, by takiag a part ain the election 
cotment of delegates of repreieiitas 
"ves for propofed ailembly or Com- 
and that the pertor s fo elected or 
orto be fo elected or dele sate ly 


ve to meet and form el- 
( 


or Committee as aforiaid 
ADd whereas fuch an atlenbiy as as by 
thoke selolurrogis propoled tobe conven: dois 


Pot only in direct violation of the provtiitons 
ot the dtatute aforetaid, and an unlawtul ai- 
fembly, but tends directly to endanger the 
}eace and tranquillity of the ftate : 

“ Now we,the Lord Lieurenanr, by and 
With the advice of the Privy Council ot 
-eland, being determined, as far as in us 
Ff to enforce the due oblervauce of the 


laws of this rea! 


ant heine anxious to 
prevent the mitQuels which the wrolation 
of thofe Diws, and parti ularly of che flatures 
herein before mentored, mutt eceation, do, 
by this our Proclamation, command all bis 
Towing tubjedts, of this part of 
the Unired Kingdom, that they do abfttain 
from all acts and proceedings “whatsoever 
contrary to the provitions of the atoretaid 
itatuce : 

“Ant we do further hereby eal) upon 
and require all Jufices of the Peace, May- 
ors, Sheriils, and other Peace Ollie 
cers, in this part of the United Kingdom, 
that tl ey do proceed, in due coutle of law, 
to appreheud and hold to bail, all perfons 
informac oon oath have 
been obtainedvof having viven or publithed, 
or cauted to be piven oor pul lithed, “ny 
written or other nonce of elections to he 
Loiden, or of any runner of appointment 
ot at representative or delegate for avy 
fuch ofl mbly as is herein before mentioned, 
having voted,or in amy manner acted, 
or who thall be found aQually voting, or in 
any other manner acting in the election or 
appointment of fuch delegates or 
tutives, thar the perfon or perions fo offen). 
ingoimay be profecnted according to law; 
and m cafe an aflembly of fauch delegates 
or reprelent itives fhall hereafter atrempt to 
meet in of the law, and notwih- 
ftanding our Proclimation, that the 
{hall proceed to difpe ife the fame es an 
lawfal affembly, purfuant co the direQions 
of the aforefaid Satoute. 

* Given atthe Council Chamber in Du- 
biin, the dav of July, 

Manners, Weltmeath, Mayo, Fre, 

Charles lare, Catthe-Coote, De 
quiere, Frankfore, Wo. W. Pale, 1). Lite 
touche, Hamilton, Wm. Saurin, Par. 

Diigenen. 

Gd fave the Kirg.” 
Upon the of this preclamation an 
nap ofthe Cathouc Com- 
mritree cook place in at wheel as 


ry 


Wis erinibed to perbevere in their ce 
Of ate Co continue their meet- 
othe porpede of electing delegates 
tothe Conmittce. In deveral parithes of 


Jyubun, thofe meetings and elefions 
nenced no interruption tillthe #th initanr, 
when fo veral Catholic gentlemen were ar- 
refted under «4 warrant tromtbe Lord Chied 
Juibice Downes, and held to bail, for thefai- 
l-dged offence, of © having affembled under 
tle pretence or for the purpole of petirion- 
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ing.” The Catholics, however, contend, 
that the Convention A can in no refpect, 
apply to them; that law being pointed on- 
ly against thofe who meet “ under the pre- 
tence of petitioning’”’—who have no rea! in- 
tereft in what they petition for; but make 
that privilege a mafk for defigns dangerous 
tothe flate. Now the Catholics infilt, 
that they have no objec but that which 
they avow ; namely, the petitioning for a 
repeal of thole liws which exclude them 
from the honours and privileges of the fate; 
and, that this right is exprefsly guarded 
tothem by aclawfein the Convention 
which provides “ that nothing therein con- 
tained thail be conftrued, in any manner, 
to’ prevent, or even to impede, what it 
giftly terms the undobted right of his Ma- 
jetty s fabjects of this realm.” 


In the mean time, the Proteflant Ma- 
gilbrates of the counties, conceiving it more 
a quettion of civil hberty than of religion, 
feem dispofed to give no duturbance to the 
Catholics; and of courfe meetings have 
been heid in different places, at fome of 
which Magiftrates, and even members of 
Parhament have been prefent, and others 
have fent diting intimations, “ affuring the 
Catholics of their diifent from the Procla- 
ton.""—George Lidwell Efg. a Proteftane 
May ifirate of the counties of ‘Tipperary, Kil- 
Renny, and Queen's County,has addrefled a 
betrer to Lord Manners, Lord Chancellor of 
Freland, frem which we extract the follows 
wg paragraphs. After declaring his own 
epuion, confirmed by very able lawyers, 
that the convention act does not warrant 
theinjun@ions laid on him by the Proclama- 
tor, Mr Lidwell fays— 

* Did my fenfe of duty asa Magiftrate 
enly go to a paflive difobedience of the 
Proclamation, 1 fhould not have troubled 
Your Lordship with this communication, 


Bur T feel mytelf bound, both by my oath 


Historical Affairs. 


of office and thole obligations impofed 
me as a good citizen, to extend my efforts 
to the prote@ion of injured—and therefore 
while I hold the Commiffion of the Peace, 
receive the informations of any 
perfon who fhall compiain on oath of receiv. 
wig any violation from any Magittrate or 
peace officer acting under this Proclamation, 
while tuch perfon has been concerned only 
in forwarding his petition to Parliament. 
dctermmation, formed on the bef 
view I could take of the fubjed, I mut 
make public in thofe counties of which 
Tam a Magiftrate (the counties of ‘Tipperae 
ry, Kilkenny, and the Queen’s county), hav- 
ving firit apprized your Lordihip of the 


me. 


“1 feel I could not difcharge the duty J 
owe my God, my country, aud my child- 
ren, If b did not declare, that my concep- 
tion of my duty in the prefent witance, as 
well as my inclination, leads me to contri- 
bute my humble efforts to fuitain the Ca- 
tholic Body as far as the law and the 
conititution will admit; and | know well 
that they do not with to advance or obtain 
fupport further than that.” 


Dusisn, Aug. 22.—We  underftand 
the name of George Lidwell, Efq.,has been 
firuck out of the commiflion of the peace 
for the feveral counties of Tipperary, Kul- 
kenny, and the Queen’s County. 


From a review of al} thefe meafures, 
is impoflible to fupprefs our apprehenfions 
of the refulr. We may, however, indulge 
a hope, that both parties, becoming fenfible 
of the many evils attendant upon wolence, 
will purfue a fpirit of conciliation towards 
each other, the only fure guide te harmony 
and peace. 
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CONSISTCRY COURT, DOCTORS’ 
COMMONS, LONDON. 


DALRYTMPLE, V. PALRYMPLE, 


This was a fuit at the inftance of Mrs 
Dalrymple, fornrerly Mifs Gordon, for a 
reftitution of conjugal rights, as a wife, by 
the law of Scotland, of Captain John W2l- 
fiam Henry Dalrymple, a fon of the late 
General Dalrymple. 

It appeared that Captain Dalrymple, ac- 
companying his regiment to Edinburgh, 
was there firft introduced to Mifs Gordon; 
they conceirved a mutual regard for each 
other, which ended in a matrimoniai con- 
tract. Family circumfances, however, ren- 
ered it neceffary, as he perfuaded her, that 
the knowledge of the marriage fhould be 
concealed during the life-time of his father. 
Mifs Gordon yielded to his injunctions of 
fecrecy, and they accordingly exchanged 
mutual written promifes, to this purport,— 
“ J do folemaly promife, as foon as it is in 
my power, to marry you, and never any 
other perfon.” Upon the faith of thete 
promifes they conduc@ed themfelves to- 
wards each other as man and wife; and, at 
a fabiequent period, exchanged further ac- 
kuowledyements of the relation in which 
they ftood to each other, to this purpott,— 
“ Thereby acknowledge John Wm. Henry 
“ Dalrymple to be my lawful hufband ;” 
and “ | hereby acknowledge Johanna Gor- 
to be my lawful wife ;” and figned 
reipectively. Upon Captain Dairymple’s 
departure with his regement from Scotland, 
he obtained a written promile of fecrecy 
from Mils Gordon, iw which the declares, 
“that nothing but the ftrongeit neceflity, 
~ a necefhty which circumttances alone 
could juftify, fhould ever force her to de- 
clare her marriaye with him.” He con- 
esrneRly his injurGions to her on 


this head, till aimoft, the very momeit tf 
his departure from: England ; conftamly ad- 
drefling her by letter from Dortimourk, 
and even when abroad, and pomting out re 
her the agency of Sur Rupert George a 
the channel of their communication, Some 
time afterwards the correipondence was 
difcontinued on his part, and Niifs Gordes 
in confequence wrote to his father to afcer- 
tain his addreis. Upon being apprifed ca 
this, he dire@ed a contidential friend, Nit 
Hawkins, of Brighton, to intercept her le:- 
ters to his father; but this gentleman find 
ing confiderable ditheulry in fuch a ferwice 
wrote to her himielf to cifcontinue the cor- 
refpondence ; and General Dalrymple dying 
about this time, Milfs Gordon, confidermg 
herfelf relealed from her promile of fecrecy 
immediately made a frank avewal to Mer 
Hawkins of the nature of her fituation with 
Captain Dalrymple. He faortly afterwards 
returned very unexpectedly from Matas 
and, in a convwerfation with Mr Mawkus 
hinted at his determination of abandoning 
his connexion with Gordon. ‘thes 
gentleman ufed every argument to difuacde 
him from fuch a purpofe, and he had re 
fou, from his conduct, to chink with , 
but im a cay or ewo afterwerds, be was 
prifed to heer of Captain Dalrymple’s mare 
riage with Mus Manners, 4 fither of the 
Duchefs of St Albans. ‘his coming to the 
knowledge of Milfs Gordon, the, im juttice 
to her owt: rights, comunenced the prefer 
Tuit. 

The walidity of a marriage of this des 
feription, according to the law of Scotian 
being the principal queftion tn the cale, tle 
vpinions and expofition of that law, by is 
eminent profeifors of the prefent day, 
formed the procipal part of the evidence. 
accompanied by the produdion of 
the letters that pated im the courfe of the 
tran{22 on, 
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A very learned and ingenious argument 
took place upon this fubyect. The Counfel 
for Mifs Gordon contended, tha’, from this 
evidence, it appeared the Scots law recog 
nized three modes of marnage as binding 
upon the parties : the firit was, a conient 
per verba de prasenti, by which the partics 
affume the marriage contract between them 
from that moment; the fecond was, a pro- 
mife to folemnize matrimony at a future 
period, and an berw een the 
parties Upon the faith of thet.promufes and 
the third was, by public echmowledgments 
ef being man and wife, detreis am the 
jneal &c. from which the ectual evin- 
ence of the marriage contract was by liw 
prefumed, The Learned Advocate, froma 
review of all the circumiftances ef the caie, 
then proceeded to contend, that the muar- 
triage in queltion clearly came within all 
the three modes fpecitied, and the» Court 
was therefore bound to give eperation to 
at. 

This conftru@ion of the law was dented 
by the Counfel on the other fide, who, 
from their comments upor the evidence, 
contended, that it would warrant no other 
conttru@ion than that of an obligation up- 
on Captain Dalrymple to perform the nup- 
rial engagement at a future period, but up- 
on a condition of fecrecy; that that condi- 
sion not having been complied with, he was 
releafed. 

Sir W. Scott, in a learned and elaborate, 
yet perfpicuous f{peech, recapitulated the 
evidence, and delivered the judgment of 
she Court. He obferved, that the queftion 
muft be decided by the law of England, 
though by reference to that of Scotland ; 
for it was a propofition beyond the reach 
wf argument upon any principle of Jaw in 
wiviliced ftates, that if the firft marriage 
was legally good, the fecond was legaily 
bad. According to the judgment of the 
eminent men examined, Mr Dalrymple was 
dufficiently a domicile refident, and of fufh. 
cient age to contract matrimony in Scot. 
Yand, though a minor by the laws of Eng. 
land; for the fame law that gives him that 
power fuppofes a fufficient difcretion in its 
exercife. By the Scots law, too, “ conienius 
* pon concubitus facil matrimonium,” and 
that without the intervention of a priett; 
?f was a civil contraét, and confent was the 
very etlence of a contract, and was, there- 
fore, equally fo in this, to which heaven 
was a witnels. “This, too, was conformable 
to the ancient canon law, derived from the 
theological principles of the religion of 
Fourope, and tll the Council of ‘Trent, the 
confent ct two parttes was deemed a fui. 
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cient marriage; afterwards threa 
hoarriage only Were allowed: — 
which were compleré in civil 
liviows roquifites; irregular, whit 
only eavil contrn&s, and wanted th. re 
ous ceremouys and promifes of marria 
a future period, followed by conjugal 
‘The flatute ef the véth of George iil 
how ever,fwept away allthethrned . 
Pnyland. The Court uid nor 
trace the progrefs of the Scots law fur ; 
than that it was derived from the R, aol 
canon law, but tor that Dury vie, mum lok 
to Scots authorities. “ihe Learned J 

then took a view of the Options of 

Scots Profeflors, from which he infe 

that as moft ef them agreed on cone 
formable to the old canon law, that the 
law muft be the bals of Scots law. and 
confent, therefore, Was the real marri ive of 
Scotland, He then referred to the tee 
authormies, and thence to the decifions of 
the Scots Courts confirmatory of that doc- 
trine ; and applying that to the circum. 
ftances of the prefent cafe, was clearly of 
opinion that the marriage was a wild one, 
and that the lady had uled no unneceflary 
delay in claiming her remedy. He pro- 
nounced, therefore, that her claim to con- 
jygal rights was a juft one, and that Mr 
Dalrymple was bound to receive and treat 


her accordingly. 


COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


Monday (July 15th) came on before the 
High Court of Jufticiary the trial of Jives 
Hamilton, changekeeper, Dechmont Perk, 
Livingfton, for theft and refet ef thetr; 
when an objeCtion being made to the re'e- 
vancy of the libel, on account of fom: 
the charges not being futliciently fpoon 
the Court, after hezring Countlel, app 
Wednelday for the farther conlideranon © 
the objeQion, 

‘The Court accordingly met that cay st 
ten o'clock, when Mr John Murrar ana 
Mr J. A. Murray, advocates, were heard 
at great length againft the relevancy of 
indidment. The Solicitor-General and 
Francis Jeffrey, on the part of the Crown, 
fupported the indi@ment as hid. 1" 
Judges (iord Juftice Clerk, Lord Meacow- 
bank, and Lord Boyle) feverally delivered 
their opinions, and found relevant that pert 
of the indictment which related to certan 
alleged acts of theft, but not relevant a> ‘0 
the charge of retet of theft. ‘Phe trial} 
ceeded on the Yhurfday ; and ater the 
wmination of a2 number of witn-iles, 
Jury were iacloted, and returned a ver 
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ef Not proven ;” on which the pannel 
wus dufmuile d from the bar. 

Poefday, the 16th of July, came on be- 
fore the Court, the trial of Alexander Su- 
therland alias Fairweather, aceufed of their. 

lo objection was nade to the relevancy, 
ida Jury being che fen, the pannel ple ade 
1. Guilty.” Vhe Jury were then incloted, 
and returned a verdict of “ Guilty” ayraintt 
che pannel. The Counfel for the prifoner 


the Court in mitigation of punifh- 


ur judgment was pofponed tik a 


ai 


PDINBSURGH RACE COURSF. 

We are happy to underftand, that it is 
in contemplation to remove the Edinburgh 
races from Leith fands, (which has been 
lony complained of as a bad courfe for 
hortes), co a turf courfe on the fouth fide of 
the city. The Meadows has been tuggetted 
asa proper place, and were on Saturday, 
the t of Aug vifited by fome of the Ni i- 
g itrates, and feveral gentleman connected 
wih the races; but no decifion has yet 
been come to on the fubjed. 

OF THE PAISLEY BANK. 

On Saturday the 13th, or Sunday the 
Lih July, the office of the Paifley Union 
Bank at Glofgew, was broke into, and 
} k notes to the amount of upwards of 
),000 carried off. The following parti- 

rs have fince tranfpired of this molt ex- 
tiaorcinary robbery. 

Larly on Sunday morning, three men 
were obferved dividing money at the fide 
of aw in the i! bourhoe d of Glaly WwW. 
On the alarm being piven on Monday, the 
perfon, an old man, who oblerved this, 
ommunicated the circumitance to the Bank, 


grave Celeription of ther perions. 


made at having led to a 
roel that the men had taken the roid to 


hanburgh, two gentlemen connected with 


hie 

tie Gank, proceeded thithe Tr, when ey 

learned thas ! 
al tat taree perlons abjweriy tie 

tron, taken a poft chaite from 

e's hotel had pone towal 

noe 


Warrants were, 
quel ranted by the Magiftrates ef 
burgh; and Mr Archibald Camp'ell, a 
active city ollicer an their ferwice, f 

mM a pe it chaile, about three o'clock, on 

the Mr Campbell was accompauied 
by Ne Waikingthaw, one of the penthemet 
from Glafgow. When they arrived at Had- 
cogton, they difcovered that the fame men 
Mt chaife, had Ropped 
ie Blue Bell Inn there, and, after 
‘anging a 1.10 nore of the Pailey Bask, 

August S11, 


JQ 


Who were in the 


t] 


or 


had yore on towards the Prefslnn. On 
reaching that place, it was fourd that they 
had alfo changed note the re and 
then proceeded to Berwick, where A’r W, 
and Nir C. 
were traced. at every flage to Darlington, 
at which place their purfuers met a waiter 
at one of the inns, who ftated that he could 
identity their perfons, as thoy had flopped 
there, and he had changed them a L.20 
note, during which he had examined them 
particularly. Mr Walkingthiw, Mr Campe 
bell, and the waiter, then proceeded with 
all cifpatch in a poft chafe and four to 
London. At every faye they were fortun 

ate in petting the pott boys to drive them 
wh ) had c uveyed the three petions thie y 
were purlung; and they were old by all 
the innkeeperss who ve every afliflance is 
their power to forward Mr Walkingthaw 
and his party on their journey, that the 

fulpected the three men to be bihway- 
men. On reaching Welling, two tapes 
from London, they were told by a v.aites 
at one of the i ris, that he faw them divid- 
mg? buck notes petween them im the moft 
public manner. At this mn th y lefe a 
portmantean, to he forwarded to a petlon 
in Tottenham Court Read, ard from thence 
to Covertry Street. When Mr Walking 

fhaw reached London, he and Mr Camp- 
bell mace appheation at the Prble Office, 
bow Street, and Lavender, Vickery, and 
Adkins, three of. the officers, accompanied 
by Mr Campbell, went to the houte in 
‘TVotter fam Court Read, where the port- 
Wrinte had been ere Sled for, where they 


found a box containing a nember of pick 


followed. Prom thence: they 


lee 
ho Ke AK kevs, ail various ofacr 


-plements for hou. breaking, directed the 


fume as the portmanteau. lhe officers 
Jearnt y the owner of the houfe was et 
fent inthe rules of the King’s Bench pri 
jon, went the fume nipht to his relidence 
in ot Gee rye s bields, where they appres 
hended a well known chorader of the 
name ef Piuffon White, who, but a few 
months fince, excaped from one of the hulks 
at Weowrh. On the perion of White 
were found 16 guineas and fome Bank of 
Pryplard notes. White, end aman of the 
boufe where he was taken, have been ex- 
amined before Mr Read, at Bow Street, 
whew Whire was rlentified as having been 
convicted at the latt fummer aflizes, at 
Chefter, for be at largre before ius fen- 
tence of tranfportation was expired, and re- 
ceived a fecond fentence of traniportatron 
for hfe. White admitted the truth of thes 
charge, but denied any knowledge of the 
Paifley Bank robbery 
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Scollish Chronich 


Qnthe 318 of July, the Prefbytery of 
Tdinbuarg' took into confideration the rele- 
warcy of the jibel which had formerly been 
ordered to be ferved on Mr Daniel Ram- 
fay, (choolmatler of Cor ftorphine, who had 
been accufed, by certain heritors of that 
parith, of forgery and fraud, | in forging cer- 
tificates for militiamen’s wives. Several 
objections were flated to the form of the 
jibe], and alfo ro the manner in which it 
had been ferved, and Mr John Clerk and 
Mr James Moncrieff, advocates, as counfel 
for Mr Ramfay, were heard at great length 
avainft the relevancy. They contended, 
principally, that as Mr Ramfay had been 
twice ferved with criminal letters to ftand 
trinl before the High Court of Jutticiary 
for the fame offences, and had run his let- 
ters, it was contrary to the act 1701, to try 
him again for the fame crime. Mr Gillies, 
counte! for the heritors, contended, in fup- 
port of the libel, that the coafiruStion put 
upon the a& 1701, did not apply in this 
cafe, as the trial was betore an ecclefiaflic:] 
court, and called for cenfure for an immoral 
act, not punifhment for a crime. 


After parties were withdrawn, feveral of 
the members delivered their fentiments, 
and, with one exception, were of opinion, 
that or libel was irrelevant, both in 
form and fubltance, and it was therefore 


This cafe is one of the firft that has 
been decided fince the pafling ef the act 
of Parhament which makes the judgmert 
of presbvteries final, and without appeal, 
in all maticrs rejat.ve to parochial ichool- 
mailers 


On ‘Toefday the Och of July, the annual 
meetiog of che Convention of Royal Burghs 
methere. Since Lif meeting, the office of 
Agent for the Royal Burghs has become 
vacant by the death of Mr John Gray, wrie 
ser to the fiynet. Two candidates appeared 
for the office, viz. Mr Joho Irving, writer 
tothe fignet, and Mr Charies Cunningham, 
writer to the fignet. The former gentle. 
man was eleed by a mejority of two, 
there being for Mr Irvin g 26, for Mr Cune 
wmingham 2c. 


On Theriday the 25th of July, a meet 
ing ol the freeholders of the county of Kin- 
rois was held within the county-room, Kin- 
refs, to choofe a reprefentative in Parjia- 
ment, in place ot Colonel David C lephane, 
appointed a Commuhoner of &xcife, when 
Vhomas Graham, Eig. of Kinrofs, was un- 
anunouily chofen member, 


His Royal Highs 
bridyre has been elecied Chancel] 
l niverfity of St Andrews, in the 1e0om oj 
the late Lord Vifceunt Me! 


The Prince has been pleafed 
appoint James Law, Fig. to be s ‘. 
dentift to his Royal Highnets, in place «: 
John Dubiffon, F ig. Roker Vif 
count Melville to be Keeper of the P rivy 
Seal of Scotland, in the room of Herr 
Vitcount Melville, 
Brownrigg, Efg. Lieutenant-General of 
Majefty’s forces, to be Gevernor and Co: 
mander-in-C hief of Ceylon.—John 
hon, Efg. the oflice of receiver and payn 
to officers’ widows, in the room cf the 
Hon. Henry Edward Fox, decealed, 


The gold medal given by the Leish Com. 
pany of Golfers, was played tor over th 
Links, on Thurfday the 18th July, and won 
by William Oliphant, Efq. 


Tuefday the 2d of July, the Univerfiry 0! 
Edinburgh conferred the degree of Do), 
on the Rev. Henry Thomfen, of Peniih 


The Senatus Academicus of the Univer: 
fity of Edinburgh have conferred the degree 
of D.D. on the Rev. Robert Knox, minitier 
of the united parifhes of Larbert and Dun. 
pace. 


The number of appeals and writs of er. 
ror now ftanding to be heard in the Houk 
of Lords are as follow— 


Appe als. | Writs of Freer 
Fngland - - 15 -- 12 
Scotland - - 202 ome | 
Ireland - 335 ones 
Total - 250 


The firft of the above was lodged, icoru- 
ary ] l, 1798. 


Ata General Meeting of the M smbers 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Ma: 
factures of the city of Ediubur ch, | heid t! 
Sth July 1811, the following geumemes 
were cleSed into office for the eniuing yt" 
viz— 

Sir William Forbes, Baronet, chairman. 
Ebenezer Gilchrift, sq. ceputy chet” 
man. 
William Sibbald, E-q. 2d deputy chairman 
Mr Robert Allan, trealurer 

Mefirs D. and C. S. Steuart, fecretaties 
Mefirs Thomas Blackwood, Charles Rit chie, 

James Innes, and John Grieve, auc.its 

accounts, 
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ATION OF FDINBURGH AND VICINI-g 


y Veiter’s ditto} 672) 1 


48 
Cuti 
South Leith 
Nerth Leith 
44,290; 58,855 10 
| { 
BIR 
At Calcutta, January, the Lady of Georve 
Udny, late Member of Council a dar chter. 
June 20. At Moutrole, Nirs Dodgion, a 
daughter. 
v2. Mary, the wife of Richard Quig, an 
apprentice to a ropemaker in Londonderry, 
three children, two bovs and a girl, all of 
weom, together wath the mother, are dou g 
Well. 
In Guernfey, Mrs Colonel Forbes, 
iment, a fon. 


‘Total 


| 
| 
| 


avils Gray, George's Se iare, a 


At incon, Mrs Jam Loch, a 


S. In York Place, Mrs Johnflone of 


Thomas Hamilton Miller, North- 
Street. a fon. 

Nirs Vie. Hicrior Row, a 


Nes Porry, Heriot how Weft, a 


4 Wass ] 
‘4. Mars Murnett, York Place, a daugh- 
yrone, Lady Harriet St George, 
—- Nirs Gregory, St Andrew's Square, a 
t Meadow Place, Mrs Colonel Laue 
daughter 
— At Niorebetie ‘Tofts, Mrs Dawson, 
i 1 im es lliome Rigs 
; 
on, a Jd 
At Londlr, the Countels of F'gin, a 


Sl. The Lady of Sit George Steuart 


At Clapham, the of Wan. Al- 


tel! iq. M. daughter 

-~ Nie Douglas, 5, North Chaclotre 
yreet. 2 ion. 

2s. bady Jane Heufton, a fon. 

Ar beinh, Nrs a ton, 

St. Mrs ‘bod of Diver bye, a fon 

Loe Ag Alys George 
Dunlop, a fon, 

the Countefs of Norch 


ad 

— the Lady of Jomes Jlay, of 

k the Lady of 

Sir Gseorge Check, ted re? 

— Ar Vannadice the of 
Charles Opi vy. Fog. a danyhrer, 


Ch fhelm of Chijholm, a ten, 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Vorbes, younger 
of Inverernan, a daughter. 

— ‘Phe wife of Mr Alexander Burnet, 


hal er, tavec two boys at tidy 


— At Warranted, the ot Woiliam 


all do:ne well. 

6. Mrs Mackay, Drummond Piace, a 
fon, 

Il. Mrs Napier, Caflle Street, a da vl 
cer. 

Lately—At Roflin Houfe, the Lady of 
G. A. Hire, Efq. a ton, 

Vilcountefs Palmouth, a fon. 

‘Che Countets of 

Lady Arundell, a fon. 

Lady Lovaine, atom. 

‘the Lady of David Allan, Affittane 


Commiffiary General and 


wen, aA moter, 


pela id, acl hirer. 
Nirs ‘bhomfetro the wife of Vhon ferr, 


threther at Spittle Farm, was iateiv 


NIARRIAGES 


chin Crane, to Sarsh, dang 


‘ 

Ae Cakurta, Just Hiuniter, 
Fig. of Tharil hy, to Milfs Jens 

June Reftalroz, the Rev 


John Colquhoun, Leith, 
i4] ( ie, fhie. nid da eT 


1 
of Mr James Woght, Ketha cy. 

HY At New York Vir Georve J. Co 
the celeb ed comed , to Mra \ \ 
er of the Lontine Coffeehoufe, New Yo 

At re, N ‘te 
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636 Marriages. 


Campbell,e deft daughter of the late Colin 
Campbel!, Efq. furgeon. 


29. Nir James Murdoch,merchant, Leith, 
to Miafs Janet Brown, fecond daughter of 


Mr George Brown, farmer, Lyndick, Perth- 
fhire. 

July t.—At Chelfea, Thomas Goldie, 
Efg. of Goldielee, near Dumfries, to Char- 
Jotte, the fecond daughter of William 
Clark, Efq. of Cadogan Place, London. 

At Carron, Mr John Bowie, furgcon, 
Biggar, to Mary, eldeft daughter of Mr 
John Hay, Carron. 

S. At Lambeth Palace, the Right Hon. 
Chailes Manners Suton, Miliary Judge 
Advocate, to Mifs Denniion, of Portland 
Place. 

5. At Go'fpy, Mr William M‘Clennan, 
to Jone, only fier of Mr Angus Rots, 
merchant there. 

8. At Glifgow, Mr James Purcell, mer- 
chant, to Muis Mary N.ackerzie, eldeft 
daughter of Mr James Mackenzie, teacher. 

9. Mr L. Corbett, furgeon, Glafgow, to 
Milfs Lilias elfer. 

— At Greenock, by the Rev. Dr Scott, 
James Stuart, Efg. merchant there, to Mifs 
Wilhelmina Matilda Sinclair, of Londen. 

12. At Kailzie, Lieut. Col. A. Walker, 
ef Bowland, laie refident at Baroda, to 
Barbara, fecond daughter of the late Sir 
James Mortgemery of Stanhope, Bart. 

15. Wii am Watkins, Efg. only fon of 
Charies Watkins, Daventry, North- 
amptonihire, to Mifs Charlotte Rattray, 
fourth daughter of Dr Rattray, M. D. Co- 
ventry. 

16. At Anderfton, John Schank More, 
hig. advocate, to Mary, youngeft daugtiter 
of the late Williain Gillefpie of Bifhopton, 
i i]. 

— At Cdinburgh, Mr Wood Sirclair, 
cooper, Leith, to Ehfabeth Boftcn, caugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Robert Pate fon, big- 
gar. 

— At Fdinburgh, Mr Thomas Simpfon, 
merchant, Tranent, to Nisis Aiton, eldeft 
ceughter of Mr ‘Viomas Niibet, there. 

— At Arbroath, Alexander Lowfon, 
manufaCturer, Dundee, to Margaret, eldeft 
Caughter of the late Captain small, Fife 
hire malitia. 

— At Ayr, Mr Danie! Millar, Dublin, 
to Elifabeth, fecond Caughter of George 
Reid, Efq. 

18. At London, Thomas, eldeft fon of 
Stephen Edwaru Rice, Eig. of Mount 
Vrenchard, Ireland, to Lady Theodofia 
Pery, fecond daughter of the Earl of Lime- 


18. At Fraferfburgh, Mr’ Wily mar. 
derfon, mere hant, Shefhield, to Mii, sees 
eldeft daught: Mr James Dalrymple. 
wine merchant, deceafed, ™ 

— At London, Lieut Col. Adam, fy 
of William Adam, M, to Mi 
Thompfon, only child of the late Stephen 
Thomfon, Ffq. 

— At Bovain, Robert Jamefon, Ffg. ad 
vocate, to Nlifs Anne Maule M* Nab. 
daughter of Robert M'Nab, 

22. At Greenock, Mr Alexander W art, 
fhipmafter, to Mifs Rachel da 
ter of the lace Mr William M‘Ewan, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh. 

23. At Clafgow, by the Rev. Thomas 
Burns, Renfrew, Mr Richard tu 
Wabella. fecond ‘daughter of Nir Wijham 
Murrlees 

— At Maulfden, Colin Gib, Fly. of St 
Ann's Cottage, to Anne, only dangiter ot 
Thomas Binny, Efq. 

25 At Ecimburgh, ‘Thomas Caverhill 
Efq. merchant, Jedburgh, to Jeflic, eldest 
dzughter of Mr John fletcher. 

26. At Fdinburgh, Mr ‘ohn Brown. 
wine merchant, Leith, to Mary, dauy hrer 
of the late Robert Cranftoun, Fig. Crail- 
inghall. 

°9 At St Andrews, the Rev, Wiliam 
Ferrie, Profeffor of Civil Hittory, to Mus 
Fiflabeth M'Cormick, yoengeft daughter 
of the late Principal M‘Ccrmick, St An- 
drews. 

— At Port Glafgow, James Campbell, 
Ffg. Major in the Hon. Eaft India Com- 
pany’s fervice,to Miis Anne Cunninghame, 
fecond daughter of John Cunninghame, 
Lig. Port Glaigow. 

30. At Edin bur gh, Mr John Lumfder, 
of Giaigow, to Milfs Tabelia Littlejohn, 

only daughter of Capt. Adam Littlejohv, 
late of the royal navy. 

31. Major Andrew Lawrie, of the 79th 
regiment, or Cameronian Highlancers, to 
Margaret, youngett daughter of Robert 
Duff, Dundee. 

Aug. 1.—At Biackhall, Sir Alexancer 
Ramfay of Balmain, Bart. to Jane, eect 
daughter of the jate Francis Ruffled, 
of Blackhall. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr Frafer, of t the vk 
of Scotland, to Mifs Sutherare 
5. John Richardfon, Fig. Fiuycer stree 
Weftminfter, to Milfs E! lifts beth Hill, omy 
Caughter of the late Laurence Hull, Eig 

writer to the figner. 

— Mr Robert Paul, St James's Sqr’ 
to Catherine, fecond daughter « f the lute 


David Geddes, Efq. Dep. Auditor cf Fre." 
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Deaths. 657 


s At Glafgow, by the Rev. Robert March At Lisbon a fewer, caughe 


Broce. John Ure, baker, to Maryercs, in the exercife of his Dro! thenal 


of Mr MtaArthur, of Gourke, dlexander Sur- 
ir lit th re. ga Dattalion, SSth Pop bitten’, 

deft daughter of her Geese the Duchefs of chart there, eldett fon to the Rev. Aleqan- 
Lotlet, to e Right the Farlof Piy- cer Cuthey, Own 
Kingiton, Jamaica, Mrs Brodie, 

At London, Milfs Lambton, to the widow of James Brodie, merehant, Lo 


Hon. Frederick Howard, third fon of the don, and deughter of the late Rev. De 
barlof Carldle. of Dumfries. 
Latcly.—Ac Seringapatam, India, A. April At Kingfton, Jomaica, John 


ate “liam Paterfon, iy. of Brachead. mour S:reet.: 
22. Ae the manfe of Ardclach, the Rev. 


DEATHS. Mr Donald Mitchell His conciliatiny 


Pumfden, Efyg. to Mifs Mary Davie, tiftee Sim, of Happy Greve, fon of Miu int! 
of J. Davie Bafleit, 2 iQ. ol bleanton Court, Jamies Sumy lite thipn AberJteer. 
Devon. lay ¢ Donumica, Nigs Maryaree 
At Barbadces, David Hall, fy. to Mar- Greenway, fpeute of Joho Gréenw 
garet, Gavebter of the Hon. John Foiter of Belfait Pi ntati and thed daughees 
On beard the Earl Spencer, the Cape 
Hope, Sir John Newhbolt, ore of 23. At Malta, fuddenlvy, Dr William fr- 
gesol the Supreme Court of Judie vine, phyfcian to the army, fon of the hire ak 
at Madras, to Nifs Bhinkimep, a Dr Irvine, of the Univertity of 
pallenger to dadia in the Earl Spencer. At St Peterfourgh, George 
Lieutenant Colonel Cope, et Louphall, jun. younyeft fon of George Field, Leih, 
to Nary, youngelt douchter of the lite Sa- aged 19 years. 
mucl Elliot, of Ant:gua, and fitter to June 6& At Lanypholm, Lieutenant Cole- 
the Countets of Errol. nel Matthew Nlurray, lite of Bor mnbay | 
At ln, John Stein, Efq. to §. At Elvas, Lieutenant Colonel White, 
Colclouyh, only dat igh ter of Charles Col- of the wounds received in the battle of Al ae 
clouph. q. buera, while leading the gallane goth reyi- 
Cloncurry, to Emily, mother to mene into action. His remains were jn- 
Earl Mijlrown. terred near the body of the late Lieutenant | tm 
Kdward Hawkins Cheney, Captain in) Gereral bloughton, 
the Scots Greys, to Eliza, youngeil daugh- 10. At Elvas, of his wounds in the ac- if Bla 
er of the late John Eyre, Efq. of Gaddetby. tion of Albuera, Thomas Mouttrie, ( uptain 
At Bath, John Stewart, Efg. of Belfaft, in the 7ch royal fuzileers, beloved and re- moe ity 
to Jane, daughter of Vice Admiral  gretted by all who knew him. 
douvrall, lv. At the manfe of Durnefs, the Rev ay. { 
At London, Lord Vifcount Hawarden, John Thomfon, minifter of thar parith, in Pu oF i 
to Jane, youngeft daughter of Vatrick othe 77th year of his age, and 47th of his 
Phe Hon. W. Fitzroy, to Lady Fitz- bs. OF a fever, at Coimbra, in Pore 
roy, eldeft daughter of the Duke of Grat- in the prime of life, untverfally lomente 
fon. Dr John: Plenderle ith, one of the phyficia 
At Ed inburg rh, Majo rW ham Yule, of eohis Majelty'’s forces the Niember f 
e Hon. Fatt India Compeny fervice, to. the Roy re of Phyficiunsin Londen, ' q 
Paterfon, eldett jaughrer of the and third fon of Major Plenderleath, 


Dec. 1810. At Bomb Cornet Thoms manners, a farhtaulnefs in the difch a ye | 
Avair, of the Sth re giment native cavalry, his duty, had to throngly fecsred the afley 
third fon of ‘Thomas Adair of Genoclh, tion of the neo! le committed ta his car 

crk to the fiynet. that, after the interment, upwards of 

Jan. 21. At Pondicherry, Mrs Colonel of them affembled, of their own accerd, in 
ockhare. the church, and urna: imoufly veted to erest 4 
£6. The Hon. Nir Bruce, Governor a marble monument to his memory. 
nang 25. Ae Pleafas ce, p of ‘Tra 

Feb. 15, At Bar galore, Lieutenant Roe Mrs proat, fon of the lute Mi 
Rennedy, of the dragour: Sproat, barn 
| au. On 
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655 
On Doard Najefty’s fhip Caledoe 
nia, Mr Wiliam Barlow, midthmpinan, aged 
14, fecond fon of Sir George Barlow, Bart. 
Governer of Madras, 

— At Poolton Cum Seacomb, in the 
Toth year of his age, Rear Admiral Sur 
Richard Snuth. 

— At London, alter a fhort illnefs of 
three days, the Right mon. Sir John An- 
firuther, Bart. He has left a widow, a fon, 
and two davghters. He was born March 


- ’ 
OF. 1953, and was fecond fon of the lire 


URS. 


3. At Pdainbargh, Colin Campheil, 
eldett ion of Sir James Campbell of 4’ 


ere 
| 

uehul Bars 


and Lieutenant Colonel of 


Roval Perthfiire regiment of 
was interred in Reltuirig Church-yai 1 witt 
military honours, 

— At Edinburgh, Mifs Wahetla Mitchel. 


fon Swinton, daughter of Joho 
Eig. of Swinton, 

4. At Rentthaw Ffall, Sir Siewel! 
He was created a Baronet of Great Brit 


OD thee 


{ = er SCS, 


Ser John An&ruther. Bort. of Anfirutiersin 4. 


Ato hdieburgh, Alexander Wecder. 

fifefhire; and, in on the death of bie burn, of Wedderburn, 

4 elder brecher, fucceeded co his Scots tirle, 5. Andrew's, when on wy 
; and to the eftate of Aniiruther, which has his repiment there, Lieutenant John 
been potlefled by dats funuly from the the Andiruther COMPaty Of 
4 of David Ll. of Scotlin’, He cond Filfethire lecal militia, fon of 
was 2 Privy Counedor, aad member for Dovid Henderion, of the Prince ot Wales 
tie borough of Anttruther in the predene Lucite yacht, 

; Parliament. By his deceaie, a petition of — In the T4th year of his age, Mr Ju! 

| 1.1500 a-year fallsintothe Eat Lidia  Evchanan, merchant, Dunlep Street, 
gow. 

At Glafgow, Mrs Hunt of A figrove. At Pdinburgh, Mr John Coldftream, 
— sir Joho Lawion, Bart. of Brough. writer m Ecinburgh. | 

hal!, mar Catterick, Yorkfhire. 7. At Glafpow, Mr Archibald Smith, 
th ¥ — .\t Kirkcaldy, in the 55th year of his claret and ilate merchant, Broomielaw. 
age, Mr John Heron. — At kdinhurgh, Mr William Ramage, 


2s. At st Mary’s Hie, Mrs Maitland, eldelt fon of Mr James Ramage, watchm- 
wife of Adam Maitland, Efq. of Dandren- — ker in this city. 
nan, in the ttewartry of Kirkcudbright. — Mr Zachariah M‘Callum, late tackf- 
— At Avr, Dame Margaret Fairlie, re- oman of Auchreach, Lochfinehead, Argy|.- 


« 


i 


h& cf Sir Wilham Cunningham of Robert- thire. 

ie land, Bart. in the 91M year of her — At Kirkcaidy, Mrs Mebel Malcolm, 
— At Tynningham, William Oliphavt, davghter ot the decealed Sir John 
Fig. Colle&or of his Majefty’s Cuftoms, of Lochore, Bart. 


Leith. 8. At 
— At Dunfermline, aged 82, Mrs Elifa- 
Mowbray, widow of Mr Williain 


his houfe, Shiprow, Aberdeen, sit 
Robert Grant. 


— At D.imeny, Nir Adam Low, tarm- 
Black, Efq. clerk of the regality of Dune er; and, on the Helen Low, his 
bis fermline. Gaughter. 
$0. At London, Sir Deering, — At Glafgow, Mrs Mary Henéerh 
Bart. of Surrenden, Deering, in the county of Robert Semple, Efg. advocate, 
of Kenr. cinburgh. 
ie — At Feinburgh, Mr Donald Cameron, — At Cuckfield, as he was on his wey 
writer, aged 20, don of Captain Cameron of Brighton, tor the benefit of his h: 
the 2d garrifon bartalion, a young map of Dimidale, of London, banker, aged 
an amrable difpofition and promifing talents. 6°. “The deceafed was fon of the late Bae 
‘ Glatzow, My James Dtewart, rol Dimidale, who went to Rultia to 
bacconitt. late the Emprets Catharine, many 
| William Frafer, Efq. Commiffary ef ago, with the fimall pox. 
} Inverneds, in the SOth year of his age. — At Portalegre, Lieut. Co). Charc: 
= pe : July 1, At Dundee, Mr William Gor- Bevan, of the 4th regiment of foot. 
don, vintner there. 9. At Chevet, near Wakefield, after 
2. At the age of 100, Ellen Buitle, of fevere and long illnefs, aged 57, Sr 
Lancafter. mas Pilkington, Bart, He bas Jett three 


3. At Abbeyparks, Dunfermline, after a female children, and his widow pregpatt. 


+ 


few days illnefs, Mr Henry Scotland, of Should her future child not prove 

Brieryhill. the tithe will devolve upon his 

At Maicfhill, Beith, the Rev. Robert brother, William Pilkington, he 

Lae \UVey, minifter of Beith. 
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Deaths. 


* At Greenock, ‘n the 
age, Mr Crawford Young, 
ife. 


43d year of his 


fupervilor of 


At Auchnacrofs, Argyliftire, 
Gilchrift, of Captam Hough 
M'coll. 

— At Fdit iburgh, Mrs R Rachel Cuthbert, 
relict of the late Simon Fraer, Efq. of 
Dalrulich. 

ya. At Blackadder, Mifs Margaret Bof- 
well. 

13. The Right Hon. Gen. Fox, Governor 
of Portfmouth, Colonel of the 10th regi- 
ment of foot, Paymafter of the Widows 
Penfions. &c. He was brother to the Re. 
ion. Charles James Fox, and uncle to Lord 
Holland. 

— At Kelfo, Mr Patrick Gilles, eldeft 
fon of Mr Gilles, Re@tor of the Gramavar 
School there. 

— Mr John Archer, formerly an emi- 
nent ookfeller in Dublin. 

At Irvine, John Bryce, of 
one of the magiftrates of thar town. 

— At Twickenham, Middlciex, aged 76, 
the Right Rev. Seiynley Cuthbert, Lord 
Lilhop of Rodez, in France. 

At Old Meldrum, Mr ‘Thomas Sim- 
jon, merchant. 

— At Welt Dalry, Mr defie Nefs, aged 
S4.much and jultly regretted by a wide 
and extended circle of friends and relatives. 


— At bdinburgh, Mrs Margaret Fitton, 


of Brigadier General Jefeph French. 
At Carron Vale, “‘Vhomas Carnie, 
Pig. univertally efteemed. bis worth and 


hie qualities will ciufe him Jong to be 

regretted ly tries ds; and, i 

his Work men, and the pos r 

ling Denn a kind and 
hit al be LOF. 


the 


have leit 
maller, anda 
lo. Nirs Sophia Chalmers, rehiet of 
John Chalmers, Principal of the King’s 
ge, Old Aberdeen, 
— At Barnwood Houfe,near Gloucefter, 
oir Charles Hotham, Bart. 
At Doncafler, in the 75th year of his 


Gen, James Sowerby, of the 
ah id artille TY. 


a At Ldinburgh, aged 22, Walter Ruf 
ies, Writer. 
_ At Edinburgh, Mrs Jacobina Binny, 
ipoule to Mr John Donald lion, painter. 

— At Giafgow, in the 84th year of his 
Mr Gilbert Wrigzhe, late of 
ma! athe matics, Perth, and formerly Interim 


Vrofeffor ef Natural Philoiophy 1 in 
deen, 


Markaly|. 


A! wre 
His oe attainments are a ree 

itunce of fuccefsful perievers 

u circunitances the moft unfavoural ables 

ind his private virtues wi WM doug 

bumerous friends. 


endear 
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At Feinburgh, 
dauehrer of the late Mr Robert ‘ud, mere 
chant in Edinburgh. 

vO. At Edinburgh, George Rae, Ffy. 
He had been femior magritrate of the burgh 
of Canongate for many years, and was die 
ftinguithed fer deciive integrity and pene- 
tration. Beloved in private life, and re- 
{pected in public, he died much and jutily 
regretted. 

— Ar Glafgow, Mrs Janet Lindfay, wife 
of Mr Ro bert MiGown, wriung-niailer, 
Druniwick Srreet, Glatgow, 

At Glafgow, in the 25th year of his 
age, Nir Heetor Smuirh, lore ef the ifland of 
Grenada, foa ef Nir Smih, beokleller. 

— At Ayr, the Reve James Mace 
laughian, 

23. At Germifton, 
big. of Germifton. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Habe'la Graham, 
wife of Mr William Scotr, 
Square. 

“4. At Fdinbureh, Mr Edward 
fon. merchant there. 

25. At Haflings, Edward Milward, 
in the &Sth year of his aye. Tie hed Leen 
Mayor of chat place nearly 50 years palt, 
and, during that time, has had the nom ne 
tion of members ier the borough. 

— At Merton, Roxburghihire, Mr John 
Scott, of the Cuffomes, Leith; pericn 
whete lot in litle 


Lawrence DinwidJie, 


Shakeipeare 


"‘Thom- 


Was perience much 


of forture, which he ftutbhammed 
with fingular unaflecied equanimity of 
mind. 


vo. At the refidence of 
firgton, Bart. Beoument Cathe- 
Ine Jolepha, Lady Skellington, OG, 

— At Rath, William Fawkner, Se- 
cretary to his Majefly’s Moit Hom. Privy 
Ci 

At Richmond,the Mer 
Townthend Perrars, Marquts Pownfhend, 
of Ruyuhum, in the county of 
hori of Leicefler, 


Sir Wm. Skef- 


iiace, 


lion. George 


Nerfoll 


berrars, 


Daron de rot 


Charuey, Baron Pourchter, 
Baron Compton, and a Baron 
ef the Briath Mufeum, Po.A, and 


fucceeded his mother Ehitabeth in 
the Barony of De Ferrers, Sept. 14. 1770; 
fuccecded his fa her George, the on Mare 
Onis, Sept. 14.1807; quasvied Dec.24. 1777, 
Cha irlotte Fllerke who died Feb. 2. 1802, 
and by her had iffue, George Ferrarsy irl 
of Leicelter, now Marquis “Townfhend, 


bern Dec. 3. 1778; married, May 12. i807, 
Mifs Gardner; Charles Vere, born Sepr. 
16.1785; Cheriotte Barbara, born June 


62. 1781, married April 1805, Captain Bi- 
fhop, and died O@. 1807; Henrietta 
Anne, born May 23. 1782 


Elilabeth Mar- 
pare 


Milfs Robina Tod, 
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Stocks and Markets. 


garet, born Aug, 96. 1784; and Arabella, 
born April 2. 1787. 

At Kiightfbridge, the Rev. John 
Gamble, A. M. late Chaplainto che army. 
Re — Capt. Gordon Clunes, late of the 93d 
eR: regiment, youngeft fon of Lieut. Colonel 
Clunes of Cracaiy, ‘the death of this 
young gentleman was occafioned by his 
horte taking and plunging with him 
over Brora Bridge, as he was returning 
home from Dornoch, where he had been on 
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ope July 12. 1783, who married, March 

. 1801, George Vifcount Morpeth, fon 
2 Frederick Fari of Carifle, by Lady Ca- 
roline Gower, daughter of Granville Mar. 
quis of Stafford; ani Henrietta, born Aug. 
12.1785, married to Lord George Gran. 
ville Levefon Gower; and William George 
Marq us of Hartington, now Duke of De- 
vonihire, born May 21.1790. His Grace 
married, fecondly, Lady Elifabeth Fofter, 
widow of Johr Tofter, Efq. di wugh- 


permanent Cu with the Sutherland regi- 


ment of lecal mu‘itia. 


ds 


Whore, Efg. of 


Woodlands, 


ter of Frederick Auguflus, Earl ot Briftol, 
and Bifhep of Derry. His Grace's charac. 
ter may be fummed up in a few words—the 


m othe county of Durham, defigner ot poflefied great virtues, and added that luttre 
rounds, whole exquilie a2: to that manv aie proud to borrow 
4 in hus profethonm, and comviviai and plea- from ar. 
it v4 fing manners, will lore be remembered by Lately—In the Weft Indies, Sir William 
hes nomercus friends and «employers; and Young, Bart. Governor of the ifand of 
pemercus fri _and Young 
his beautifal refidence, ‘ormed by his mdu- Tobago. 
hand, from a bed of will be At Ketton, the Right Hon. Lady Jane 
iy a lofting teftimony of his erterpriting and Edwards, rei@ of Gerard Fdwards, Eig 
2 perlevering fpacit; for the planting of fifter to the late Ear) of Gainfborough, and 
Which, the of Ars aod Sciences mother to Colonel Noel, of Park, 
prefented hin with mine cold and two filver Rutland. 
a: medals; and part ef a Larix cree, the pro- At Canterbury, in the bleom of youth 
duce thereof, at hi particular requeft, was much regretted, Mr Findlater Grant, fon of 
; conve ted inte colin Witham Grant, Efg. of Seabank wear Nairn 
"Phe Mott Nolte William Duke of At Marfhal Meadows, John Murray, 
De rthie, Marquis of Hartingron, Farl Etq. much refpe@ed. 
of Deworfure, and Baron Cavendiffi, Kot. At Fegecotre, Milfs Prentice 
Gt the er, Deetor of Laws, Lord Lieu- At Kirkwall, Mrs Sinclair, wife of Mz: 
ti Cuflos Rotvlorum of the county  Walliam Sinclair, wricer there. 
fie. ||| of Derby. bs Grace was born Dec. 24. In Sicily, Mrs White, wife of Mr Wi- 
farther ,thelate ham Remfay White, late furgeon in Leith 
3) and married, June 5 now of the 27th regiment. 
1774 cy Georgina Spencer, filter to At Stourydike-head, Alexander Moffa 
if + John Earl Spencer, by her, Efq. of Marlemount 
, 
| Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn 
rac Omrium Consols, -- 
aa | 1! dis. 62% 1811. M he at | Barley. Oat | Pease 
19. 14 dis. 622 | Aug. 5.]62 31] 44 
26. 1 dis. 63% | "6 110132 2) 30 | 6 
19.1} 70 108{34 40] 21 dey: 
26.] 71 106] 34 40421 S144 
Ed: ren Market, fer peed 
Pease and | Prices of Grain at Haddinetor 
bat ey Nieal What. |B Bariey. | Chats reas 
Bolls. | P rice, Bolis.! Price 
Juiy sa [E774 “00 Lug. 2 42 48]29 22417 
Aig. 6. 17 14 OO |} 46 20 23 
18 OO 14 3. | 49 54 | 20 og [17 24 
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